7HE,  ROYAL  REGISTER*  ties,  to  whom  Power  had  communi- 

With  Annotations  by  another  hand.  ff pre-eminence,  whofe  lurty, 

blooming  years  feemed  to  mock  at 

MARQUIS  OF  TAVISTOCK.  fate,  and  whole  growing  excellence 

promiled  a  life  of  real  honour  ;  our 

The  awe  of  death  may  be  qua-  paflions,  however  flrong  and  impetu- 
lified  by  certain  circumllances,  ons,  yield  to  fcrious  relle<5llon  :  with 
but  can  only  be  quenched  in  the  bo-  all  their  animation  and  vivacity,  they 
fom  of  hardened  villainy  or  ideot  in-  cannot  obferve  fiich  alFcding  events, 
fenfibility.  The  good  confider  it  as  without,  at  lead,  a  temporary  torget- 
a  pafTage  to  their  reward,  the  wretch-  fulnefs  or  contempt  for  the  common 
^  cd  as  a  refuge  from  trouble,  and  the  objeds  of  their  purfuit.  But  when 
aged  as  an  expe<5led  end  to  which  wealth,  greatnefs,  youth,  and  virtue, 
their  infirmities  condu(51  them.  But,  fink  together  into  one  grave;  when 
in  each  of  thefe  fituations,  the  ^idea  he  who  poifeffed  them  all  finds  a  fud- 
of  an  eternal  feparation  from  every  den  and  an  early  tomb ;  the  mind 
thing  we  fee,  from  all  we  know  and  that  pofiefres  the  lead  particle  of  vir- 
regard,  will  naturally  affeid  the  mind  tuous  fenfibility,  mud  turn  from  every 
with  thofe  folemn  impreffions,  which  other  objedt,  to  weep  over  the  facred 
the  bed  cannot  but  acknowledge,  the  dud,  and  contemplate,  in  all  the 
mod  miferable  will  feel,  and  to  which  piety  of  forrow,  fo  awful  an  example 
the  decrepitude  of  age  is  not  infen-  of  human  uncertainty, 
fible.  If  any  thing  could  claim  a  perma- 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  while  nent  duration  here  below,  if  the  fo- 
there  are  circumdances  which  ferve  lemn  fcntence  denounced,  from  the 
to  lefien  the  awe  of  a  lad  hour,  there  beginning  of  the  world,  againd  every 
are  fituations  which  greatly  increafe  thing  that  has  life,  were  fufccptible  of 
it.  When  we  fee  the  rich,  the  great,  mitigation,  it  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  young,  the  virtuous,  borne  to  confiimmate  virtue ;  more  cfpecially 
their  graves  ;  when  we  behold  thofe  when  it  pofiefTcd  thofe  means  of  ex- 
fnatched  from  befide  us,  on  whom  tending  its  benefits  which  wealth, 
^Fortune  had  poured  forth  her  boun-  greatnefs,  and  the  full  activity  ol  ia- 
V»i.,  LIU.  I  X 
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telleiflual  ftfehgth,  afford  It,  But 
fuch  an  exception  is  not  confiftent 
with  the  general  frailty  of  the  world, 
and  everv  ;hini;  it  contains.  The 
Arength  of  the  Itrong,  the*  power  of 
the  mighty*  the  wifdomof  the  wife,  the 
treafures  of  the  wealthy,  the  hopes  of 
youth,  and  the  charms  of  beauty, 
compofe  the  hourly  triumphs  of  Fate, 
and  hold  forth  a  continual  leffon  to 
the  children  of  men,  who  are  to  be 
the  future  vidims  of  its  power. 

Every  thing  here  below  bears  the 
mark  of  inftability.  Wealth,  digni¬ 
ties,  and  the  proudeft  fliow  of  world¬ 
ly  grandeur,  all  fink  into  nothing. 
Crowms  are  laid  in  the  duff,  and 
fccptres  broken.  Not  only  kings, 
but  kingdoms,  fucceed,  as  it  were,  to 
each  other ;  and  the  world  itfelf,  the 
vafl:  theatre  whereon  the  various 
feenes  of  human  vanity  have  been 
exhibited,  muff  alfo  pafs  away.  Let 
Ambition  turn  its  fad  contemplation 
from  the  mouldering  pyramid,  and 
confider  the  final  dilTolution  of  the 
earth  which  groans  beneath  its 
weight.  Let  not  the  fading,  charms 
of  fhort-lived  Beauty  call  forth  a  figh, 
which  the  future  death  of  Nature, 
whofe  vivifying  powers  feem  to  pro- 
mife  immortality,  more  importunate¬ 
ly  demands. — Alas !  what  is  a  fink¬ 
ing  kingdom,  when  compared  with  a 
perilhing  world ! - 

The  clnud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous 
palaces. 

The  folenin  tcmplcf>,  the  great  globe  it 
fdf, 

Yea,  all  that  it  inhents,  fliall  diffdve. 
And,  like  the  baf  h  fs  fabric  of  a  vifion, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.’^ 

The  all-wife  Being,  who,  by  the 
decrees  ot  omnifeient  providence,  has 
given  us  a  tranfitory^  nature,  and 
placed  us  in  a  tranfitory  fiate,  has 
communicated  jiifi  that  degree  of  per¬ 
manence  to  both,  which  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  impel  and  excite  our  vigi- 
1  ince  to  purfuc  the  imperfect  happi- 
oefs  alloited  us  here,  and  to  affure 
»)ur  claim  to  a  perfe^fl  happinefs  pro- 


mifed  us  hereafter.  Man  is  guilty 
great  prefumption  when  he  dare^  to 
utter  complaints  of  his  original  frame 
and  fituiiMon.  To  his  own  inconfi- 
derate  mind  and  intemperate  defires, 
he  is  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  diffitisfacfions  w^hich  he  makes 
the  fubjeift  of  his  frequent  lamenta¬ 
tions.  Is  he  not  formed  a  perilhable 
being  ?  Is  he  not  fearfully  as  well  as 
w’onderfully  made  ?  Does  not  every¬ 
thing  around  him  exhibit  a  feene  ex- 
prcfsly  contrived  for  the  ufe  of  a 
ihort-Iived  creature  ?  And  can  he 
look  upon  one  obje<ff,  among  the  my¬ 
riads  that  folicir  his  regard,  w'hich 
has  the  marks  of  duration  ? — Nature, 
throughout  its  vaft  and  various  do¬ 
minion,  fcatters  the  univerfal  feeds  of 
decay  which  itfelf  poffelfes  :  and  Art, 
as  it  beholds  its  proudeft  labours, 
fighs  at  the  (hock  of  accident,  the 
power  of  time,  and  the  certain  me¬ 
nace  of  future  deftrudion.  To  thofe 
idle  fpeculations,  fruitlefs  wiflies,  and 
vain  purfuits,  which  take  us  out  of 
our  proper  fphere,  and  pervert  our 
charader,  wx  owe  much  of  our  feve- 
rer  miferies. 

*Man,  attentive  to  the  end  of  his 
creation,  and  habituated  to  a  conti¬ 
nual  refledlion  on  the  circumftances 
attached  to  his  nature,  would  be  free 
from  great  part  of  the  error,  and 
efcape  no  fmall  (hare  of  difquietude  ; 
he  would  confider  life,  and  the  brigh- 
teft  accompaniments  of  it,  as  a  biel- 
fing  lent  him  for  his  good,  and  re¬ 
vocable  at  the  wrill  of  its  author  : 
fenfible  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by 
w^hich  it  is  held,  he  would  make  the 
heft  ufe  of  the  prefent  moment,  nor 
I  dare  to  repine  if  he  were  certain  that 
the  next  would  be  his  laft.  Man  i'^ 
wifely  faid  to  be  the  fabricator  of  his 
own  mifery.  It  is,  in  reality,  he 
himfelf  who  makes  it,  or,  at  leaft, 
gives  it  that  form  and  increafe  which 
fill  the  wmrld  with  fuch  continual  but 
ill-founded  complaints.  The  travel¬ 
ler,  who  wartes  his  time  on  the  road 
in  idle  delays  and  the  purfuit  of  (ha- 
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dpws,  muft  blame  himfelf,  if  he  does 
liOi  t::aui  the  end  of  his  journey. 

Sa^.n  a  variety  of  mutter  prefents 
itiuif  to  me  on  a  lubjed  which  has 
been  ib  often  and  lb  much  better 
con^i  iered  bclbre,  that,  to  prevent 
rtptiiiion  as  well  as  perplexity,  1 
IhaU  conclude  with  au  obfervation 
lug^eiled  by  the  wifeli  of  men,  and 
con  urine  n  by  the  experience  of  my 
own  life,  That  the  whole  fcene  of 
human  glory,  in  whatever  form  it 
may  appear,  is  all  vanity,  and,  what 
is  worfe,  vexation  of  fpirit ;  and  that 
the  only  Iblid  bielTnig  we  polfels  is 
the  little  good,  and  God  knows  how 
little  it  is,  that  we  can  do  to  one  ano¬ 
ther. 

Thefe  thoughts  fpontaneouily  ar^fe 
from  the  fudden,  unexp^ded,  and 
melancholy  end  of  the  amiable  young 
nobleman,  whofe  illulirious  jiame  is 
at  the  beginning  of  them.  He  vvms 
an  honour  to  his  rank,  his  country, 
and  his  nature,  and  promifed  a  con- 
tin  iince  t'f  the  bright  career  he  had 
begun,  l^ollllfed  of  tile  moil  endea¬ 
ring  and  noble  qualities,  more  eleva¬ 
ted  by  the  exalted  virtues  of  his 
nfi  4  I  (han  by  the  honours  of  his 
bir  11,  file  hopes  of  his  country  were 
^  fix"  1  upon  him,  and  mankind  looked 
fo'*  V.  11- 1  with  pleafiire  to  the  noble 
uf‘  w  )uld  have  fiiade  of  the  wealth 
aii  1  power  tiiat  mull  have  defeended 
to  i:  h,  had  it  pleafed  the  Arbiter  of 
life  I'o  have  extended  his  to  a  longer 
dat  Human  frailty  may  furely  be 
per  nitted  to  lament  fuch  a  loi's  ;  and, 
in  a  degenerate  age  like  our  own, 
wu.  n  exa'iiples  of  virtue  are  fo  rare 
among  our  rich  and  noble  youth,  | 
Piety  itfelf  may  (igh  over  his  tomb,  ' 
without  ofFenJing  againit  that  refig 
nation  which  man  owes  to  every  dif- 
penfalion  of  his  Maker 


*  This  cxcclleni  yi»  .n^  Moble  nan  loit 
bis  life  by  a  fall  frrm>  his  horlc  in  the 
Cigern-'fi  of  a  fox  chace.  As  the  ordi 
nary  tffort**  of  language  would  fail  in 
doing  juitice  to  his  charH<5ler,  I  ihallcon- 
liLRt  myiclf  v/ith  ubferving,  that  hia  death 


SIR  JAMES  LOWTHER. 

The  caprice  and  fancy  of  feme 
men  are  very  unaccountable. 
WiJi  the  influence  and  wealth  which, 
this  Baronet  poirelTes,  he  might  com¬ 
mand  thofe  honours  of  his  country 
which  arc  moll  delire d.  A  feaC 
among  the  hereditary  rcprefentativcs 
of  the  nation  waits  upon  his  de¬ 
mand  ;  but  he  has  rivetted  his  wiflies 
to  a  bauble  which  cannot  be  granted 
to  him,  and  turns  his  back  upon  the 
fqliJ  advantages  of  the  peerage  *■> 


Ims  bee  n  juftly  conUdcicd  a  nati.»nal 
iofs.  1  do  not  pre  end  to  fay  that  it 
a  misfortune  to  him,  but  it  was  certainly 
a  great  one  to  thofe  who  knew,  an<l  of 
courle  loved  and  honoined  him,  that  his 
itation  was  fo  high,  and  his  life  of  fo 
much  importance,  as  to  thofe  circum- 
ftances  they  mult  attiibute  the  lofs  of  ir. 
The  fall  hit)  Lordlhip  received  wMi  fo 
violcr.t,  as  to  o:calion  a  very  fevere  0  ac- 
fure  of  the  feuli,  whieh  an  ionnediate 
operation  would  have  prelerved  from  any 
fata!  c  .nftqiierices.  A  furgeon  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  happened  to  be  on 
the  fpot,  declared  the  danger  of  itt*  de¬ 
lay,  and  olfered  to  pcrtoriii  ii  ;  bn:  it 
was  thought  improper  to  trull  a  provi;.- 
cial  practitioner  in  a  mailer  of  fuch  p^cat 
confeqneiice ;  the  uimoit  cxpediiion 
id’cd  ?o  fetcli  Meffis  Hawkins  and  Mid- 
dl.'t  -n  from  London  ;  but  they  only  ar- 
!  ived  to  Confirm  the  upinivm  wliich  had 
already  been  rejected,  and  to  animunct: 
'he  ineiancholy  iriilh,  that  their  ailifi  mce 
was  feveral  hours  loo  late. — Trn  aflcc- 
tu>n  of  the  »  oble  widow,  and  the  atf.c- 
ting  c onfeqnences  of  it,  have  bern  the 
uibjeCt  of  univerfi!  nity  and  atlmiriiiun. 

*  Hi8  great  object  is  the  G  o  ter  ;  he 
has  repeatedly  alked  for  ir,  and  been  as 
•  ften  refufed  Uis  ambition  thinks  nu 
Earldom  beneath  him,  and  fi-ihs  to  rc- 
aiain  a  Commoner  wnth  the  empry  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  Blue  Ribbon.  With  ail  the 
means  of  procuring  to  himfelf  popular 
regard  and  a  lair  f»me,  he  is,  to  lay  no 
worfe,  the  object  of  urdverfal  diiruisi.tc- 
tion  He  Icema  to  be  formed  with  an 
inveteracy  of  charaCler  which  will  ever 
remove  him  from  the  b  It  honours  of  fo- 
cial  life.  I  turn  afide  from  his  domcRic 
conduit,  as  ar.  unplciirinj;  and  difgrace* 
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There  are  many  reafons  which  | 
dilpofc  me  to  attach  him  to  my  fer- 
vice  by  any  prudent  means;  and  it 
is  with  concern  that  I  obferve  the 
variablenefs  and  inconfiftency  of  his 
political  conduct . 

MR  SOAME  JENYNS. 

There  are  a  certain  fet  of  men 
whom  the  moll  uncourtly  po¬ 
liticians  have  thought  necelfary  to 
jive  about  a  court ;  perfons  of  a  cha- 
ra<5ter  too  high  to  be  entirely  neglec¬ 
ted,  but  not  of  fufTicient  importance 
to  be  very  greatly  regarded  ;  whofe 
ailKlance  mav  not  be  much  wanted 

4 

as  friends,  but  who  are  to  be  in  fome 
degree  feared,  as  being  qualitied  to 
be  troublefome  enemies.  Tiiefe  men, 
though  not  capable  of  doing  much, 
are  capable  of  doing  fomething  ;  and 
are,  by  many  degrees^  fuperior  to 
that  mechanical  cohort  of  minifterial 
foldiery,  who,  being  no  more  than 
the  figures  of  a  chefs-board^are  mo¬ 
ved  about  at  will,  and  on  whom  the 
conduct  of  the  game  is  not  to  be 
charged. 

Since  fuch  men  are  neceffary, — 
and  I  wifli  from  my  heart  that  they 
were  the  only  evils  which  are  necef- 
iary  to  government, — it  is  prudent  to 
ielev^  thofe  whofe  underflandings  ele¬ 
vate  them  above  the  rank  of  time- 
I’crving  fycophants  ;  and  who,  tho’ 
they  may  be  confidered,  by  rigid  po¬ 
liticians,  as  profliuited  chara<5ters,  are 
not  without  fome  degree  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  from  the  demeanour  and  occu¬ 
pations  of  their  private  life. 

Whatever  motives  may  have  indu¬ 
ced  fuch  men  to  enter  into  the  fervice 

ful  objetit :  but  what  can  be  txpeCted 
from  a  man  who  fuffered  an  eftate  pur- 
]>ofely  to  remain  untenauted  and  to  lie 
wafte,  to  deprive  the  clergyman  of  the 
ftariQ),  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled, 
from  receiving  the  tythes  of  it  ? 

f  lli8  parliam'  ntary  intereft  is  very 
great,  and  he  id  the  fun-iu-law  of  Lord 


of  government,  or  whatever  princi¬ 
ples  may  have  direded  them  in  their 
political  career,  I  have  found  many 
of  them  capable  of  real  gratitude  and 
fincere  attachment.  Length  of  con- 
nedion,  attended  with  favour,  will 
have  fmall  effed  on  minds  not  of  the 
fofteft  mould,  where  habit  may,  per¬ 
haps,  operate  more  powerfully  than 
fentiment ;  but  in  men  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  and  an  enlarged  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  it  will  never  fail  to  produce  the 
fincerity  of  refped  and  affedion. — I 
believe  this  gentleman  to  be  very 
firmly  attached  to  me  and  my  inte- 
rells-  He  has  been  content  to  take 
a  fubordinate  office  in  government ; 
and  it  is  with  pleafure  that  I  rank 
him  among  the  number  of  my 
friends*. 

CHARACrER  of  the  late  WALTER 
TOUNGy  Efq;  C  apt  am  of  his  Ma^ 
jefy^s  Skip  the  Sandwich,  Adtmral 
Rodney’/  Elagfloip* 

AS  Captain  Young  rofe  to  the 
rank  of  a  pofl-captain,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  great  truft  repofed  in  him 
by  his  merit  alone,  it  may  be  interef- 
ting  to  ftate  a  few  outlines  of  his  hif- 
tory  and  charader,  which  cannot  fail 

*  Mr  Jenyns,  I  believe,  never  gave 
a  vote  againll  government,  and  id  fup- 
I  pofed  to  know  very  well  what  is  lu  be 
got  from  a  minifter.  He  is  a  finguiar 
man,  of  finguiar  talents :  he  wrote  aa 
EfTay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  which  is  one 
kind  of  performance  ;  he  has  tince  pub- 
lillicd  an  Efiay  on  the  internal  Evidence 
of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  is  ano¬ 
ther  kind  of  petformance;  and  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  author  of  fevcral  little 
prodiidions  in  profc  and  vtrfe,  which  are 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  He  is  a  Lord 
of  Trade  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  told  for 
his  honour,  that,  when  the  deftrudion  of 
that  Board  was  in  agitation  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  and  while  his  unblnOiin^ 
brethren  were  labouring  to  fupport  its 
golden  linecures,  he  was  the  only  one 
among  them  who  had  fuflicient  virtue  t# 
leave  the  lioufc  before  the  di\iQont 
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to  be  agreeable  to  the  public,  who 
tnuft  already  be  in  fome  degree  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  extent  of  his  merits 
and  fervices. 

Captain  Young  was  born  near  the 
town  of  Air,  in  the  weft  of  Scotland, 
about  the  year  1720,  and  was  defeen- 
ded  of  a  refpe<ftable  family  in  that 
county.  Having,  when  very  young, 
difplayed  a  paftion  for  a  maritime 
life,  he  entered  early  as  a  midlhip- 
tnan  in  the  royal  navy. 

He  paffed  through  all  the  grada¬ 
tions  of  fervice,  and  as  neither  high 
rank,  court-influence,  nor  accident, 
contributed  to  give  him  premature 
promotion,  he  became  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  practical  part  of 
his  profeflion.  He  was  inferior  to 
none  as  a  feaman  and  an  officer,  ha¬ 
ving  not  only  a  maftcriy  fkill  in  prac¬ 
tice,  but  that  fteadinels  of  condud, 
and  clear  knowledge  of  fervice,  which  | 
lit  a  man  for  command.  He  had  I 
ftudied  his  profeffion  upon  fcieniific  ( 
principles,  and  on  the  great  fcale,  and 
this  joined  to  his  quick  parts  and 
ready  comprehenfion,  accounts  for  his 
fuccefs  when  called  totad  in  an  ex- 
tenfive  line  of  condiid.  He  had  alfo 
been  at  pains  to  cultivate  his  mind,  j 
1  by  reading  and  travel,  fo  as  not  only  t 
to  accomplifh  his  charader  as  a  naval 
officer,  but  to  adorn  it  as  a  man. 
His  underftandlng  was  of  that  maf- 
culine  kind  that  fitted  him  to  Ihlne 
rather  in  adion  than  fpeculatlon,  and  t 
his  biify  life  allowing  him  but  little 
time  for  fruitlels  ftiidy,  his  acquired 
knowledge  was  of  that  manly  kind 
that  tended  to  guide  and  enlighten 
his  condud,  rather  than  to'anfwer 
the  purpoies  of  amufement  and  often- 
tatioii. 

But  the  truly  cftlmable  and  elfen- 
tial  part  of  his  charader  was  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  heart, — probity,  honour, 
humanity,  patriotifm,  and  courage. 
Providence  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  the 
fame  adions  may,  in  many  cafes,  be 
performed  equally  from  interelt  and 
vanity,  as  from  pure  principles  and 


benevolent  intentions  ;  and  indeed 
the  infiuence  of  felfilh  motives  is  in- 
feparable  from  human  nature  :  BuC 
in  every  point  of  fervice  he  uniformly 
conduded  himfeif  io  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  with  thofe  that  knew  him,  that 
fo  far  as  the  frailty  of  our  nature  ad¬ 
mits,  the  llrenuous  and  indefatitrablc 
exertions  which  he  made  in  his  coun¬ 
try’s  fervice,  proceeded  from  the 
pureft,  moft  dihuterefted,  and  patrio¬ 
tic  motives.  We  will  venture  to  fay^ 
that  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
he  poffeffed  that  warmth  of  heart, 
that  fincerity  and  uprightnels  of  con¬ 
dud,  feconded  by  ftrong  parts  and 
vigour  of  mind,  as  made  him  a  model 
of  that  true  adivc  and  pradical  ex¬ 
cellence  of  charader  which  alone  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  Virtue.  Thouirh. 
he  owed  much  ot  this  to  cultivation, 
yet  the  fuperiority  he  polfeffed  over 
the  common  run  ot  mankind  will 
be  a  iufficient  proof  to  coutirm  the 
dodrlno  which  ttaciies  that  nature, 
in  calling  the  original  frame  of 
our  minds,  has  favoured  one  man 
more  than  another,  by  tempering  his 
libres  in  a  more  perfed  manner. 

The  Treat  bafis  of  his  charader  was 
independence  of  mind,  which  is  in¬ 
deed  a  quality  infeparablc  from  true 
virtue.  As  he  had  framed  Ins  no¬ 
tions  and  habits  to  com[)etency  of 
fortune,  and  was  fare  of  refped  from 
Ills  talents  and  accomplilhments,  he 
never  fwerved  from  the  ft  ride  It  line 
of  his  duty,  to  add  to  his  private  emo¬ 
lument,  nor  condefeended  to  flatter 
the  great  and  powerful,  to  acquire 
that  confideratioa  which  his  abilities 
and  virtues  were  fure  to  command, 
it  was  the  fame  turn  of  mind  that 
gave  him  that  unreferved  boldnefs 
in  exoreffincT  his  fentimeiits,  and  that 
ftridnefs  in  fervice,  bordering  on  fe- 
verity,  which  dll'gufteJ  for  a  moment; 
but  as  his  Intentions  were  ever  pure, 
and  as  he  was  in  private  life  tender, 
humane,  and  irieiuliy,  it  rather  pro¬ 
duced  eliecm  upon  vcKcdiun.  i’he 
frailty  cf  his  cr4arad'^r  (fornojnan 
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exert  hioifclf  fteadily  and  eSt^ualiy 
tor  his  promotion  in  the  lervicc. 

The  next  cliaradcr  of  confequence 
I  in  which  he  a»!lcd,  was  in  a  voyage 
of  dilcovery  to  Bafiin's  Bay,  in  .'earch 
ot  a  N  W.  paffage.  He  was  lelec- 
ted  for  this  voyage  from  the  more 
libera!  and  enlightened  knowledge 
of  his  profeffion  wdiicli  he  was  known 
to  pofFcfs  ;  and  he  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  climate  of  thole 
regions  would  permit* 

The  laU,  the  moft  confpicuous  and 
uleful  character  in  which  he  adted, 
was  that  of  Captain  of  the  Sandwich, 
which  he  commanded  from  the  time 
he  left  England,  for  the  relief  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  till  he  died  at  St  Eullatius, 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  dif- 
played  his  various  talents  and  un¬ 
daunted  fpirit  in  the  great  line  of 
fervice  ;  and  his  country  owes  him 
more  than  I  believe  it  yet  knows ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  pofterity 
and  hiflory  will  do  jullice  to  his  ho¬ 
ned  and  w'ell-earned  fame,  in  the  ac- 
quifition  of  which  he  fell  a  facrilicc 
to  care  and  fatigue. 

Tht  Manner?,  Prejudices,  cf 
//•d*  English  Nations 

.CoNT.^ASTtD. — From  the  Rev,  Mf 
Letters  071  Wit  and  Tajie, 

“  A  FRENCHMAN  (fays  the 
X-L  Earl  of  Ckederfield),  who, 
with  a  fund  of  learning,  virtue,  and 
good  feiife,  has  the  manners  and 
good-breeding  of  his  country,  is  the 
pcrledtion  of  human  nature/'  I  am 
not  an  enemy  to  the  French,  but  I 
do  not  think  this  afTertion  true.  In 
my  opinion,  the  following  would  hav« 
been  jufter  :  “  An  Englifliman,  who 
joins  manners  and  good- breeding  to 
the  folidity,  energy,  and  greatnefs  ot 
mind,  which  char  adterize  Jiis  country, 
is  the  perfedlion  of  human  nature.*' 
I  dp  not  njean  to  compliment.  But 
fentiments  and  adtions  are  upon  a 
more  elevated  fcale  here  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  There  are  no  effects  without 


is  v.'lthout  frailties)  was  alfo  allied  to 
this  difpofiUon.'  lie  was  w’arm  in  all 
his  feelings,  particuiaiiy  w’hen  the 
public  ferv ice  was  concerned;  from 
whence  arofe  an  impetuofity  ot  tem¬ 
per  which,  it  is  well  known,  a  naval 
life  tends  rather  to  cheriih  than  to 
check  ;  and  as  he  did  his  own  duty, 
when  he  found  that  others  did  not, 
he  was  at  times  tranlporled  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation.  The  fea- 
Icrvice,  indeed,  by  the  arbitrary  pro¬ 
ceedings  authorifed  in  it,  and  the 
frank  and  uiidifguiled  manner  that 
characteriles  it,  has  a  gi'eater  tenden¬ 
cy  to  bring  out  peculiarities  of  cha- 
radter,  and  to  produce  great  virtues 
and  great  vices,  by  giving  fcope  to 
nature,  than  the  other  branch  of 
fervice,  or  perhaps  any  other  mode 
of  fociety  in  civilized  life. 

Tire  firli  charadler  of  note  we  find 
him  in  is  that  of  firfi;  officer  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Tyrrel,  at  Antigua  ;  and  here 
he  fir  ft  made  himfelf  known,  not  only 
profeffionally,  but  as  a  man  ot  bufi- 
nefs,  and  ihew'ed  that  probity,  gran¬ 
deur  of  nfmd,  and  auftcrity  of  virtue, 
which  ever  afterwards,  in  the  civil 
places  he  held,  fet  him  above  any 
emolument  but  what  was  fair  and 
avowed,  and  made  Ifmi  Icora  thofe 
perquifites  fo  injurious  to  public  fer¬ 
vice,  but  which  the  venality  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  age  has  aimoft  fandti- 
fied.  ' 

We  next  find  him  the  firft  officer 
of  a  navjil  gciuleman  (Captain  Corn¬ 
wallis)  of  Jiigli  birth  and  charadter 
at  Jamaica,  to  wnole  fricndfliip  he  in 
a  great  meal'ure  owed  his  future  rife. 
This  attachment  does  equal  honour 
to  both  parlies,  forLieuttnanc  Young, 
fo  far  from  courting  his  Captain  by 
flattery,  ipoke  his  mind  with  a  manly 
jfreedom,  which  was  produdlive  of 
temporary  animofity  and  quarrels  ; 
but  the  other,  with  a  generofity  and 
magnanimity  which  docs  him  the  | 
higheft  honour,  conceived  for  him, 
on  this  very  account, .a  warm  and  in¬ 
violable  regard,  which  made  him 
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caufes,  and  the  caufes  of  this  are  Tcry  | 
obvious.  We  pafs  our  youth  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their  great 
examples  expand  our  fouls ;  the 
brightnefs  of  their  avfllons,  and  the 
fplendour  of  their  principles,  kindle 
the  moll  noble  padlons  in  our  minds  ; 
and,  when  we  come  to  be  men,  the 
nature  of  our  government  feeds  this 
flame,  and  we  glow  with  a  certain  in¬ 
ternal  ardour,  which  occafionally 
breaks  out  into  a^ion,  which  is  neither 
known  nor  comprehended  but  in  the 
dominions  of  Britain. 

I  do  juftice  here  to  my  country  ; 
and  my  foul  feels  happy,  that  I  am 
able  to  give  her,  with  truth,  a  fuperi- 
ority  over  the  univerfe  in  genius  and 
magnanimity.  But  if  from  this  I 
ihall  be  underftood  to  think  meanly 
of  the  French,  becaufe  they  are  the 
rivals  and  enemies  of  this  nation,  it 
would  indeed  be  to  mifinterpret  me 
much.  Though  I  do  not  think  that 
people  equal  to  this  in  greatnefs,  I 
think  them  a  very  great  people.  And 
if  the  Englidi  are  fuperior  to  the 
French  in  all  the  more  elevated  quali¬ 
ties  which  dignify  and  ennoble  hu¬ 
manity,  fo  the  French  furpafs  the 
;  Englifli  'in  all  the  milder  and  gentler 
virtues,  which  grace  and  adorn  it. 

•  In  England  the  French  have  few 
friends.  But  they  have  one,  and  that 
one  am  I.  They  could  not,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge,  have  a  feebler  advocate  ; 
but  while  I  have  a  tongue  to  fpeak,  or 
a  pen  to  write,  wherever  I  go  I’ll  do 
them  jullice. 

Let  every  man  who  knows  that 
nation  fpeak  of  it  as  he  found  it ;  if 
he  lived  in  their  intimacy  for  years 
(as  I  did),  and  if  he  found  them  ill- 
natured,  ill-mannered,  treacherous, 
and  cowardly,  let  him  fpeak  his  mind. 
I  quarrel  with  no  man  who  judges 
for  himfclf,  and  who  fpeaks  the  truth. 
But  let  the  indulgence  I  rrant  be 
granted  to  me  again  ;  and  let  me  be 
permitted  to  tell  the  world,  that, 
however  otiicr  men  may  have  found 
them,  I  found  them  good-humoured, 


good-natured,  brave,  poiifiieJ,  frank 
and  friendly. 

I  h  y  v>ere  my  friends,  faithful  and  juft  to  me; 
But  Brutus  f»ys  they  are  perfidious  \ 

And  i^rutus  is  an  Miounidr;  man. 

I  I'pral^  t)<  t  to  di‘p»ov;*  what  Btnrns  fpokc; 

But  here  I  to  fpcuk  wh.it  1  d)  k  ioiv. 

I  found  them  all  animated  with  a 
delire  to  pleafe,  and  always  ready  to 
do  me  every  iervice  in  their  power. 
I  owe  them  a  thcuifinJ  obligations. 
I  had  faults  ;  they  corre^lcd  them  :  I 
wancevl  knowledge ;  they  informed 
me  :  I  was  rough;  they  foftened  me  : 

1  was  Tick  ;  they  vifited  me  ;  I  was 
vain  ;  they  flattered  me  t  I  had  need 
of  counfel  ;  they  gave  me  the  bed  ad¬ 
vice  :  every  man  has  need  of  agree¬ 
able  company,  and  every  man  may  be 
furc  to  find  it  in  France. 

I  could  be  lavilh  in  praife  of  this 
nation  ;  but  I  am  forry  to  fay,  that 
too  many  people  here  have  prejudices 
againfl  them,  as  ridiculous  as  they 
are  ill-founded.  They  defpife  the 
French  as  if  they  were  beings  without 
either  fenfe  or  fentiment ;  though 
their  writings  and  adions  Ihew  they 
are  full  of  both.  Becaufe  two  dates 
have  different  intereds,  is  that  a  rea- 
fon  that  every  individual  belonging 
to  thofe  dates  flioiild  promote,  to  the 
utmod  of  his  abilities,  the  interell  and 
glory  of  the  country  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs  ?  It  certainly  is,  and  therefore, 
ever  Frenchman  has  the  fame  merit 
in  labouring,  with  all  his  might,  for 
the  dedrudion  of  the  Britilh  fleet, 
that  every  Englilhman  has  in  exerting 
all  his  powers  to  annihilate  the  navy 
of  France.  If  a  blad  of  my  breath 
could  fend  all  the  Ihips  die  has  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fea — Puff — they  were 
funk,  before  you  could  finilh  this 
period.  But  is  it  a  reafon  I  (hould 
hate  or  defpife  the  French,  becaufe  1 
am  naturally  and  necclfarily  the  ene¬ 
my  of  France  ? 

The  bed  way  I  think  to  judge  this 
matter  is,  to  take  two  other  rival  na¬ 
tions,  Audria  and  Pruffia,  Athers 
and  Sparta.-  Here  yoii  are  dllpafllc  - 


thing.  It  is  the  duty  of  France  to 
deprefs  England  as  much  as  Ihe  can. 
It  is  the  duty  of  England  to  keep 
down  France  as  much  as  it  is  in  her 
power.  It  is  the  duty  of  both  to  do 
juftice  to  th^  other.  This  juftice  the 
French  do  render  the  Englifli.  I  am 
forry  1  cannot  fay  the  Englifti  do  the 
fame  by  them.  Every  clafs  of  men 
in  France  praife  the  people  of  this 
country :  fome,  the  folidity  of  their 
underftanding,  and  the  extent  of  their 
genius  ;  others,  the  energy  and  vigour 
of  their  character  ;  many,  their  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  benevolence  ;  and  all, 
their  courage  and  good  faith.  While 
here — but  I  blulh  for  numbers,  and 
am  afliamed  to  finilh  my  period. 

It  is  incredible  with  what  eafe  they 
kill  the  French  in  London,  and  the 
Englifh  in  Paris.  Admiral  Rodney 
was  killed  three  times  in  one  month 
while  T  was  there ;  once  it  was  by  a 
cannonball;  another  time  his  Ihip 
'was  funk  ;  and  the  third  fhe  was 
blown  out  of  the  water,  bv  a  red-hot 
bullet  fired  by  Monfieur  de  Guichen 
into  her  powder-room.  I  heard  a 
Frenchman  fay  to  another,  *‘L'Ami- 
ral  Rodney  a  etc  tue  hierdans  le  Jour¬ 
nal  de  P'tris.’^  C’eft  vrai  (faid  the 
other),  mais  il  eft  refilifcite  ce  matia 
dans  le  Courier  de  PEurope.’^ 

However,  even  the  common  people 
there  never  fay  any  thing  contemptu¬ 
ous  againft  this  nation,  even  when 
they  imagine  they  have  obtained  a 
vidtory.  Whoever  relates  the  news, 
never  fails  to  fay,  “  Les  Anglois  fc 
battoient  bien  and  fome  one  always 
remarks  upon  that,  “  Oui,  ces 
Anglois  fe  battent  comme  des  lions.’’ 

Here  they  hold  a  very  different 
language,  which  is  impolitic  as  well 
as  untrue.  They  dimij.ifti  their  own 
glory,  when  they  depreciate  their 
antagonift  s.  An  eagle  has  no  merit 
in  killing  a  thrufh ;  he  has  great 
merit  if  he  kills  a  vulture.  The  truth 
is,  there  are  not  braver  officers  in  the 
w  mld  than  the  French,  nor  men  who 
know  their  duty  better,  particularly 


nate,  your  judgment  will  be  juft.— 
Do  you  think  it  the  duty  of  a  liberal- 
ciindcu  PrulTign  todefpife  an  Auftrian? 
or  IhoViid  a  well  born  Athenian  deteft 
SL  Laccdsmonian,  becaufe  he  is  equally 
animated  by  the  fame  noble  flame 
that  warms  himfelf,  the  love  of  his 
country  ?  The  nation  which  is  able 
to  rival  another,  proves  herlelf  worthy 
the  admiration  of  that  nation  even  by 
Jier  rivality  ;  and  had  1  no  other  rea- 
fon  to  confider  the  French  as  a  great 
people,  befides  their  being  able  to  con¬ 
tend  with  England,  that  proof  for  me 
would  be  fufficient. 

But  the  French  are  perfidious  in 
politics.  I  deny  that  they  can  be 
perfidious  with  the  Englilli.  They 
may  be  *  treacherous,  for  aught  I 
Icnow,  with  the  Auftrians  and  the 
Spaniards.  There  they  profefs  friend- 
Ibip.  The^  are  of  the  fame  religion, 
frequently  intermarry,  and  have  fre¬ 
quent  alliances.  With  England 
France  has  bo  connection.  She  may 
over-reach  her  in  politics,  but  fhe 
never  can  deceive  her  by  perfidy,  be¬ 
caufe  (he  is  her  uniform  enemy.  There 
is  not  an  infant  that  does  not  know, 
that  France  ever  wai,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  enc  ny  of  England.  The 
.making  a  peace  is  not  making  a  frici;d- 
Ihip;  and  rhe  French  will  not  be 
more  the  friends  of  England  when 
this  peace  is  made,  than  they  were 
five  years  before  the  war  began,  or 
than  they  are  now.  The  rivaiky  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  ivill  la  ft  while 
the  nations  laft.  They  are  littora  lit- 
Joribm  cor.tr aria*  oppofite  in  every 


*  It  is  the  Diitch  that  me»ii  ibtTc  epi¬ 
thets.  Ttiey  arc  treacher-'U-  ;  they  arc 
perfidious  ;  and  deferve,  what  they  pof- 
iek,  the  contempt  of  Europe.  They  were 
friend,  they  were  allies,  bound  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  millions  of  ties.  What  does 
TranrNf  owe  to  Engl^^nd  ?  Nothing.  But 
“wrhat  di'cs  pnt  Holland  owe  her  ?  The  part 
that  France  would  ukt  'vp.s  forefeen  and 
foretold  by  hundreds,  long  before  tfie 
Annrrican  war  broke  out.  ,But  even  the 
penttranton  of  a  Chatham  could  not  fore- 
ice  the  perfidy  of  the  Dutch. 
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their  engineers.  If  the  foldiers  and 
failors  were  as  good  as  the  officers, 
that  nation  would  be  invincible. — 
They  by  no  means  want  fpirit,  for 
they  fight  very  well  for  a  iliort  time, 
and  arc  the  firll  men  in  Europe  for  a 
coup  de  main.  But  their  bodies  are 
weak  ;  tliey  are  not  able  to  fupport 
theml’elves  long ;  and  I  make  no 
doubt  that  forty  Englilhmen  would 
beat  fifty  of  them  in  an  engagement 
which  ialled  for  any  length  of  lime 
I  remember  aPruffian  General  telllnt'^ 

O 

me  at  Berlin,  the  French  were  never 
able  to  bear  rain. 

If  you  alk  why  the  French  are 
weaker  than  the  Englifli,  I  anfwer, 
they  are  more  {lightly  made,  and 
worfe  fed.  If  thofe  reafons  do  not 
appear  to  you  to  be  fufficient,  I  know 
no  better.  But  1  know  that  if  there 
were  two  horfes  whofe  fpeed  was  equal 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  if  one  of 
them  had  more  bene  and  finew  than 
the  other,  and  had  been  better  fed  j 
from  the  time  he  was  foaled,  I  Ihould 
belt  great  odds  in  his  favour  if  they 
were  to  run  four  miles. 

I  have  met  many  men  here  who 
fay  the  French  are  not  a  manly  peo¬ 
ple.  They  do  not,  indeed,  leap  iive- 
I  ‘  barred  gates  well  ;  nor  are  they 
famous  for  plunging  into  a  river  in 
the  month  of  February  after  a  fox 
'i'hcy  are  not  educated  to  tins.  But 
i  will  venture  to  fay,  they  face  a  man, 
and  enter  a  breach,  with  as  much  in¬ 
trepidity  as  any  man  living 

Others  tell  you  the  young  men  art 
infupportable  puppies.  Tiiat  thei^ 
are  a  great  uni.jy  of  them  who  delerve 
tf.at  chaiacfer  is  indlfpiuabie.  Bui 
they  really  do  not  poilet's  li  exclufivcly. 

I  have  Icta  in  i.ondoji  (witiuuu 
flattery  be  it  fpoken)  as  iiifii[q)orLable 
puppies  as  ever  I  faw  at  Pa’,  is.  Ij 
itricl  juftice,  I  believe  I  might  fay 
more  iniupp(jrtable,  for  rluy  iiave  }ior. 
near  fo  much  j)uppicai  merit  as  the 
French. 

But  the  great  clamour  againfi:  them 
is  fur  peifidv.  I  have  alread'.  laid,  1 
'VoL.  J.III. 


do  not  think  they  can  be  perfidious  to 
us.  However,  1  give  them  up  as  poii- 
ticians.  Perliaps  vn  Iiul  is  laid*  .  ..iw.  i 
on  that  ground  is  true.  1  wn!  not  u 
poficive.  I  do  not  kiiow  khcin  as  a 
political  nation.  I  know  them  only 
as  a  focial  ,  eopie,  and  as  a  locial 
people  they  have  no  equal. 

^TORT  of  A  N'T  OK  10  concluded. 

[P.  J5«.j 

NTONIO  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  about  the  breaking  ouc 
of  the  Spanilli  war  in  1731^.  The 
parties  in  the  itate  ran  high  ;  the  mi 
nifter  was  attacked  on  all  fidcs,  in  a 
language  fomcwiiat  more  decent  than 
what  is  in  ufe  among  the  patriots  of 
the  prefent  day,  though  it  was  not, 
on  that  account.  Id's  poignant  and  I’c- 
vere.  Antonio’s  patron,  the  Earl  of 

\V - ,  took  part  with  the  minillcr, 

and  both  he  and  his  Ions,  who  were 
by  this  time  in  parliameiii.  le  aned  io 
much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the 
public,  that  Antonio  was  unwilling  to 
diiiurb  then-,  with  any  private  appli¬ 
cation  for  himtelf,  until  the  ferment 
was  foinewhat  fublidcd.  In  the  m-niii 
lime,  he  continued  his  ufual  mode  of  i 
life  ;  and  though  he  could  not  i^ip  * 
obfervlng,  that  many  of  the  tocat: 
men  with  whom  he  had  been  acciif- 
tomed  to  converfe  on  i!.c  moic  cafy 
and  familiar  terms,  began  to  treat 
him  with  a  iorbiJding  ccrcmc.ny, 
more  dbVuftin'e:  to  a  mind  ot  iei  libi- 
litv  than  downrlunt  infolciiCw,  Hill  1  he 
conl'cioufiid's  of  Iiis  iltuation  prevent- 
xl  him  trom  renonncina;  a  fucic  '  u 
which  the  fecrct  admoimlons  ot  his 
lieart  irecjuciitly  told  him  lie  could 
not  continue,  withor.l  toilcitliu:*  the 
firon^elt  fuj'oort  ot  \irtue  and  ho- 
nour,  a  proper  rejpuf  fjv  himfelf 

Sir  UobcTC  V/ai  ..  le  was  at  lad 
obliged  to  rcl.gn,  and  .tlongAvlch  h.im 
a  few  (.f  his  fiiciids  wiio  were  inoft 
obno}  ious  to  the  had::rs  of  <  In*  c- 

cefilul  party.  ’’I'hc  Ivarl  of  \V - 

was  liOi  of  the  nurnbe:  ;  he  Uill  pi\ier- 
Y 
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W -  Immediately  obferved,  that, 

to  oblige  his  Lordihip,  he  had  no 
doubt  Antonio  would  readily  give  up 
the  promife.  This  was  inftantly  done; 
and  thefe  two. noble  perfons  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  offers  of  Itrvice; 
he  was  given  to  underhand,  that  the 
firft  opportunity  Ihould  be  taken  to 
provide  for  him  in  a  manner  exceed¬ 
ing  his  wiihes. 

‘‘  Though  Antonio  was  not,  upon 
the  whole,  very  well  pleafed  with  this 
incident,  he  endeavoured  to  comfort 
himfelf  with  refledling,  that  he  had 
now  acquired  a  right  of  going  dired- 
ly  to  the  minifter,  which  was  fo  much 
the  more  agreeable,  as  he  plainly  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  fons  of  the  Earl  of 
W— ,  though  they  ftill  behaved  to 
him  with  more  eafe  and  attention  than 
many  others  of  his  former  compani¬ 
ons,  would,  like  the  reft,  foon  be 
eftranged  from  him.  At  fchool,  at 
college,  on  their  travels,  and  even  for 
fome  time  after  their  return,  their 
purfuits  were  the  fame.  Whether  it 
was  inftrudion  or  entertainment,  they 
were  mutually  aflifting  to  each  other, 
and  they  found  Antonio  to  be  in  every 
thing  their  equal,  perhaps  in  fome 
things  their  fuperior  The  feene  w^as 
now  changed.  In  the  midft  of  their 
family  and  relations,  poffeffcd  of  the 
adventitious,  though  dazzling  quali¬ 
ties  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  real  me¬ 
rit  of  Antonio  was  hardly  perceived. 
They  now  found  him  to  be  in  fome 
things  their  inferior.  This  alone 
would  have,  in  time,  put  an  end  to 
their  intimacy,  unlefs,  like  many  o- 
thers,  he  would  havw  contented  him- 
'felf  with  ading  the  part  of  a?i  humbif 
attendant*  Having  once  opened  to 
their  views  the  career  of  ambition, 
and  the  profped  of  rifing  in  the  Rate, 
they  efti mated  the  extent  of  their  poli¬ 
tical  influence.  Virtue  and  merit  were 
now  out  of  the  queftion,or  were  at  beft 
but  fecondary  conliderations.  For¬ 
mer  fervices,  compared  to  the  objeds 
in  which  they  were  now  engaged, 
funk  to  nothing;  at  the  fame  time. 


ved  his  place  in  the  cabinet ;  the 
new  and  the  old  minifters  having  ad- 
jufted  their  different  pretenfions,  a 
calm  tranquillity  fucceeded,  as  the 
lels  powerful  and  difappointed  patri¬ 
ots,  rendered  fufpicious  by  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  their  principal  leaders,  could 
not  at  once  conned  themfelves  into  a 
formidable  oppofition. 

**  Antonio  thought  this  a  proper 
time  to  renew  his  application.  That 
delicacy  which  made  him  formerly 
ihrink  at  the  idea  of  afking  a  pecuni¬ 
ary  favour,  was  now  no  more ;  his 
growing  neceffities,  and  the  habits  of 
fubinilfion  they  produced,  had  blunted 
the  fine  feelings  of  independence  ;  and 
he  could  now,  though  unnoticed, 
dance  attendance  at  the  levees  of  the 
great,  like  one  w^ho  had  never  felt  ; 
himfelf  their  equal.  Fortunately  there  j 
foon  happened  a  vacancy  in  an  office 
in  the  department  of  the  Earl  of 

W - ,  which  was  every  way  fuited 

to  Antonio.  He  modeftly  reminded 
the  Earl  of  his  former  promifes  ;  and, 
having  made  the  firft  application,  his 
requeft  was  inftantly  granted.  At 

that  moment  Lord  C - ,  who  w^as 

fuppofed  to  be  Prime  Minifter,  arrived 
to  afk  the  office  for  the  fon  of  a 
bu  cher  in  Kent,  who  was  returning 
officer  in  a  borough  where  there  was 
a  contefted  e!e<ftion.  The  Earl  of 

W - told  the  minifter,  that  he  had 

juft  now  promifed  it  to  that  gentle¬ 
man,  pointing  to  Antonio. — The  mi- 
niiter  had  frequently  feen  /\ntonio, 
and  was  not  unacquainted  with  his 
chara<fter; — congratulated  him  with 
much  feeming  cordiality  ;  and,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Earl  of  W- - ,  paid  him 

many  compliments  on  his  beftowung 
the  office  upon  one  of  To  Jiftinguifbed 
merit :  “  Tiiat  confideration,*’  added 
he,  “  can  compenfate  for  the  difap- 
pointmenc  I  feel  in  not  having  ob- 
“  cained  it  for  the  perfon  I  mentioned 
to  your  Lordihip.’*  Antonio  w^as 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  court  not  to  underftand  the 
undency  of  all  this.  The  Earl  of 
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a  confcioufnefs  of  duty  led  them  to 
behave  civilly  to  a  man  they  had  once 
cfteemed,  and  who  had  done  nothing 
to  forfeit  their  good  opinion.  Per¬ 
haps,  even,  if  applied  to  in  a  fortu- 
naie  moment,  when  impelled  by  a 
fudden  emanation  of  half  extinguifhed 
virtue,  they  might  hat^e  exerted  them- 
felves  to  ferve  him ;  but  thefe  exer¬ 
tions  would  not  have  been  of  long 
continuance;  they  would  foon  have 
been  fmothered  by  cold  political  pru¬ 
dence. 

After  two  years  folicitation,  du¬ 
ring  which  his  patrons  fometimes  ca¬ 
joled  him  with  promil'cs,  and,  at 
others,  hardly  deigned  to  ta1te  notice 
of  his  requell,  Antonif)  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  fucoefs.  His  fortune  was 
now  totally  gone.  His  friends  in 
Scotland  had  Ifequently  informed  him 
of  this;  but  he  continued  to  Pdicit 
and  to  receive  fmail  fums  of  money 
from  time  to  time,  which  he  was  in 
hopes  of  being  foon  able  to  repay.  I 
Taefe  hopes  being  extinguilhed,  he  j 
could  nor  alk  Ibr  more.  He  had  alfo 
contra(fled  feveral  debts  to  the  different 
tradefnen  he  employed.  He  frankly 
told  them  his  fituation ;  but  they  re¬ 
membered  the  liberality  of  his  con- 
diidt  and  behaviour  in  the  days  of  his 
profperity,  and  would  not  ufe  the  bar¬ 
barous  right  of  imprifonment  to  in- 
creafe  his  calamities. 

‘‘  The  accumulated  dillrefs  towhich 
Antonio  was  now  expofed,  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  After  combating 
fo  ir.e  time  with  the  agitation  of  his 
mind,  he  was  feized  with  a  flow  fever, 
attended  with  a  delirium,  which  made 
it  neceffary  to  acquaint  his  friends. 
His  filler  Leonora  haflened  to  his  re¬ 
lief.  At  the  end  of  fome  weeks,  his 
health  was  fo  far  re-eflablifhed,  that 
(lie  ventured  to  propofe  his  underta¬ 
king  a  journey  to  Scotland,  to  which 
he  at  lafl  confented,  but  not  without 
reludlance. 

He  learned,  by  degrees,  that  the 
money  he  received  for  the  lafl  two 
years  he  refided  in  London,  had  come 
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from  Leonora  ;  that  (lie  had  paid  all 
his  debts  there,  and,  with  the  fmall 
remains  of  her  foi  l  ,;ne,  had  piirchafed 
an  annuity  of  L.  150  for  his  and  her 
own  life.  In  a  Ihort  time,  they  retired 

to  a  village  in  the  county  of - , 

not  far  from  my  father's  refidence, 
who  had  been  an  early  acquaintance 
of  Antonio's.  My  father  joined  his 
endeavours  to  thofe  of  Leonora  to  re¬ 
cover  him  from  that  depreflion  of  fpi- 
rits  into  which  his  misfortunes,  and 
the  reflection  on  his  pafl  conduCl,  had 
thrown  him.  They  at  lall  fucceeded  ; 
and  faw  him,  with  pleafure,  regain 
thofe  mild  and  engaging  manners 
which  they  had  formerly  admired. 
But  his  fpirit  and  vivacity  couid  not 
be  reflored.  He  feemed  to  engage  in 
the  ufual  pailirnes  and  occupaiions  of 
a  country- life,  rather  with  patience 
than  faiisfaClion,  and  to  Jufier  I'ocicty 
as  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  a  filler 
who  had  preferved  him,  and  to  thofe 
friends  who  fhewed  fo  much  folicitiide 
for  his  happinefs,  rather  than  to  enjoy 
it  as  a  fource  of  pleafure  and  enter¬ 
tainment  to  hlinrelf.  If  ever  he  was 
animated,  it  was  in  the  company  of  a 
few  young  men  who  looked  to  him 
for  inilruCiion.  He  entertained  them, 
not  with  niurmiirings  againfl  the 
world,  or  complaints  of  the  injuflice 
or  depravity  of  mankind.  His  pictures 
of  fociety  were  flattering  and  agree¬ 
able,  asgiving..the  mofl  exreniive  fcope 
for  the  exercife  of  the  aCtive  virtues. 
“  My  young  friends,"  he  was  wont 
to  fay,  “  carry  with  you  into  the 
world  a  fpirit  of  independence, 
“  and  a  proper  refpccl  fc'r  yourfelves. 
“  '^I'hefe  are  the  guardians  of  virtue. 

!  “  No  man  can  trult  to  others  for  his 
“  fuppfirt,  or  forfeit  his  own  good 
“  opinion  with  impunity.  Extrava- 
‘‘  gant  defires  and  ill-founded  hopes 
“  pave  the  way  for  dlfappointmeut, 
“  and  difpofe  us  to  cover  our  own 
“  errors  with  the  unjufl  accufationof 
“  others.  Society  is  fupported  by  :i 
reciprocation  of  good  offices;  and, 
though  virtue  and  humanity  will 
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glve^  juftice  cannot  deffiandy  a  fa-  j 
**  vour,  with''ut  a  reconipence.  Warm  | 
**  and  generoiic  frjendQiips  are  lome-  ! 

times,  nay,  I  hope,  otten,  found  in 
••  the  world  ;  but  in  tliofe  changes 
and  vicifiltudes  of  life  which  open 
new  V  ews,  and  form  new  connec- 
tions,  the  old  are  apt  to  be  weake;  ed 
or  forgotten.  Family  and  domeftic 
**  friendlhips,’’  would  he  add,  with  a 
figh,  “  vvili  generally  be  found  the  moft 
lulling  and  fincere  ;  but  here,  my 
“  friendS;  you  will  think  me  prejudi- 
ced  ;  you  all  know  my  obligations 
to  Leonora.” 

“  ntonio  and  Leonora  are  now 
no  morf ;  he  died  a  few  days  atrer 
my  iaft  vifit  His  filler  he  had  buried 
about  a  twelvemonth  before ;  and  1 
liave  often  heard  him  mention,  with  a 
kind  of  melancholy  fatisladlion,  that, 
to  her  ocher  diftrelles,  there  had  not 
been  added  the  regret  of  being  left  be¬ 
hind  him.” 


tuougii  rcioiuce  parent  towards  you, 
was  all  the  while  ready  to  receive 
you ;  and  the  wrath  fo  warmly  ex* 
prefled  againft  Mtifrs  Hancock  and' 
Adams,  &c.  w^as  occafioned  by  our 
belief  of  their  having  feduced  you  in¬ 
to  your  ruin  ;  they  being,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  as  guilty  againfl  your  happinefs 
as  aeainlt  us.  The  heart  of  the  Kipo-^ 
and  the  with  of  government,  have  all 
along  been  to  reconcile  things  for  your 
quiet  and  profperity  :  and  war  has 
been  carried  on,*  only  to  refeue  you 
from  thofe  who  really  appear  to  ns  to 
be  your  enemies,  and  not  againll  the 
generality  of  the  people  of  America.  I 
repeat  it,  this  war  has  lailed  too  Jon  j ; 
it  deilroys  you,  and  leaves  you  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fancy  of  gUiry,  in  re¬ 
filling,  to  all  extremity,  fuch  who  are 
I  more  truly  your  frit  ads,  and  your 
friends  after  the  long  and  higlieft  pro¬ 
vocations,  than  any  oihera  you  can 
poll! hi y  imagine  to  be  fuch. 

Your  diilrefles,  by  continuing  a  war 
founded  only  on  error,  pains  Eng¬ 
land  ;  we  have  a  natural  intei  eil  in 
your  happinefs  ;  we  forrow  with  your 
forrow :  a  real  mother  can  fcarce 
have  more  concern  about  her  lick 
child  than  we  have  concerning  you. 

We  Ihall  always  detell  and  abomi¬ 
nate  the  infamous  behaviour  of  tiu  le 
who  permitted  rapine  and  violations 
in  yonr  territories,  and  efnecially  any 
Ihamefnl  want  of  difeipline  and  regu¬ 
larity  which  any  of  our  ofHcers  have 
not  endeavoured  to  prevent  and  pu- 
nilh.  The  nation  is  not  guilty  of  fiicli 
bafe  ai5ls ;  thefe  are  only  the  acls  of 
individuals.  Whatever,  therefore,  of 
that  kind  has  happened,  has  been  per¬ 
fectly  againft  the  will  of  oiir  Sovereign 
and  ti\«  ^/liniftry ;  and  the  puniiluncuC 
of  feme  of  thefe  enormities  has  been 
only  prevented  by  thofe  who  pretend 
to  be  your  fpccial  friends  here,  and 
to  approve  all  your  millakes.  Imok 
not  on  the  Englilli  name  v;iih  dlfgiift  ; 
ye  can  never  have  friends  equal  tp 
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An  Affe&icnafe  ADDRESS  to  the 
AMERICANS. 


The  war  in  America  has  fub- 
fifted  too  long.  If  you  thought 
England  meant  toeftabliih,  for  a  per¬ 
manency,  any  thing  like  thofe  aCls  you 
complained  of,  you  w’ere  millaken. 
Th.y  expielfed  only  the  refentment 
of  the  moment,  and  the  relblution  to 
fubj-Ct  every  part  of  the  Britilh  em¬ 
pire  to  fome  fiibord illation  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  government.  It  was  hoped  here 
that  tn  ’  would  have  that  etFeci:  no- 
tiiiug  like  wiiat  you  thought  was  in- 
t'  ’'»dv.d  by  the  warm  phrafe  of  uncon • 
luhm'ilTion.  'hiie  utmoft  that 
C  ‘Uld  l>e  meant  by  that  phrafe  was 
(m*  my  opinion  auJ  full  belief,  elfc  I 
would  Uvki  fay  fo),  :<•  fini.r.  a  war,  that 
a  general  unconditional  recognition 
O'  H*'  fuprtme  power  lliould  be  ex- 
prt’lTed  by  you,  who  might  and  did 
kno»^  as  wtii  as  ourfelves,  that  any 
thang  really  flaviih  or  abjeCl  could  as 
]h:k  be  impofed  upon  you  as  upon 
VIS  5  as  little  after  your  fubiniflion  to 
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them  in  lading  good-will  towards  alliance  hinders  you  from  accepting 
you.  or  offering  any  terms  that  might  luic 

Monfieur  Gerard  told  your  com-  your  convenience^  you  may  be  1‘iire,  that 
milfaries  at  Paris  (and  it  was  printed  whenever  it  may  I'uit  the  French  to 
at  York  town,  while  the  Congrefs  was  agree  with  us,  whenever  their  conve- 
there  fitting),  That  it  being  the  interejl  nience  ihall  require  it,  they  wall  do  it. 
of  France  to  nueaken  England  by  the  fe-  They  look  upon  all  alliances,  and  al- 
faraiion  of  her  colonies  from  her^  the  A-  ways  have  done,  to  be  continued  no 
viericans  inigbt  he  ajfiired  of  the  fidelity  longer  than  it  fiiits  their  convenience. 
of  the  French  to  a  treaty  fo  77iiick  the  in-  All  their  hillory  Ihews  it,  from  the 
tervji  of  Fra7ice  to  maititain.  This  was  time  of  Francis  I.  cotemporary  wiih 
piibliihed  to  give  you  greater  encou-  our  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  l.ouis 
ragement  to  refill  us  to  the  end.  But  XV’'.  There  are  certain  maxims 
that  gentleman  did  not  confidcr,  that  convenient  for  them,  wliich  they  ne- 
it  expofed  plainly  the  defign  of  France  ;  ver  can  abandon,  confilient  with  the 
which, in  the  whole  affair,  w^as  only  to  I  make  of  their  minds  and  the  turn 
w'lfaken  us,  not  to  ferve  you,  as  her  I  of  their  politics.  When  Francis  I. 
former  behaviour  plainly  munifelfcJ,  w^anted  to  w’eaken  Charles  V.  he  en- 
When  you  moll  wanted  her,  fhe  wds  gaged  the  Protedant  Elecfors  of  Ger- 
deaf:  if  Burgoyne  had  not  been  cruili-  many  in  a  league  with  him  agalnfl 
ed,  you  wmuld  have  had  no  alliance  Charles  ;  but  when  it  fnited  his  con- 
wutli  France.  Look  to  the  account  |  venience,  he  made  his  own  peace  with 
pnblilhed  at  York  Town,  which  fays,  I  the  Emperor,  and  abandoned  the  E- 
That  till  the  news  (»f  Biirgoyne’s  af-  j  lectors  his  ailies.  Flis  fon  Henry  ]  I, 
fair  arrived,  little  notice  \  as  taken  of  j  made  fuch  another  league,  and  in  the 
the  application  of  your  commiflaries  «  execution  of  it  Hole  from  the  Empire* 
to  the  French  court.  Taeir  applica-  j  Metz,  ''Foul,  and  Verdun,  for  himfeif; 
tion,  after  the  news  of  Bnrgo  ne  arrived,  |  and  that  was  ail. 
fucceeded  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  i  When  Henry  IV.  of  France,  allied 
produced  the  refolution  of  the  French  \  with  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Dutch, 
Kiii'r  and  Council  to  enter  into  alii-  [  found  it  ccnvfmient  lor  him  to  make 
ance  with  you  :  fo  that  your  great  and  j  p^  ace  with  the  Spaniards,  he  did  it 
good  ally  makes  but  a  poor  figure  with(*ut  either  England  or  the  Dutch, 
when  he  is  judged  with  regard  to  his  agalnil  their  delires  and  their  intcreft, 
I’riendihip  for  you.  What  has  this  al-  afterwards  forcing  tlie  Dutch,  againlt 
liance  produced?  It  has  urged  your  [  their  will  and  intereils,  into  a  twelve 
leaders  to  refufe  the  happiell  terms  |  years  truce  with  Spain.  imuIsX!V\ 
you  could  wilh,  offered  by  our  com-  \  would  have  abandoi^ed  his  own  grand- 
iniflioners  in  1778.  Our  efforts  Have  |  fon,  and  done  every  thing  to  get  him 
been  more  in  earned  againd  you  on  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  excc[v.  only 
that  account,  nor  have  the  mirthtv  fifihtinjr  ao;amd  iu‘m,  becaufe  uf  t!ie. 
courts  of  France  and  Spain  been  able  ncceifty  of  Ills  own  affairs.  Louis 
to  hinder  or  protra^d  any  one  dep  XV.  twice  made  a  peace  without 
thought  neceffary  to  be  taken  by  us  Spain  his  ally,  and  abandoned  the 
in  America.  '  young  Prclender  to  Itis  fate;  aaing 

The  French  alliance  has  now  conriltenrly  with  French  politics,  to 
rendered  it  impoffible  for  any  real  ma]:e  the  intcred  and  convenience 
patriot  to  fubmlt  to  circunltances,  of  every  ary  fubiervient  only  to  Itl:; 
and  has  made  it  odious  for  any  Fng-  own  intcred  and  convenience, 
lifhinan  to  propofe  acceptingor  grant-  C'an  you  cxpevfr  tliat  i'or  your  fike3, 
ing  many  things  that  might  otlier-  now  llicy  leo  how  idfiicult  it  is  tor  you 
wife  have  been  acceded  to.  That  was  to  coniimi:  the  w.n',  or  ell’ectual'y  to 

an  evil  hour  for  America,  and  if  that  rcf.lt  ns,  they  wlii  ufe  their  lumod  ef- 
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forts  to  ferve  you  ?  Has  not  all  their 
real  vigour  been  exerted  again  it  our 
pofleiilons  at  a  diftancc  from  you,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  making  a  diver- 
fion  indeed  in  your  favour,. but  a  di- 
verfion  only  profitable  to  themlelves, 
and  u'ith  a  view  to  their  own  itlands 
and  their  re-elfablifhment  in  the  In* 
dies ;  well  knowing  that  ail  this  will 
effedt  nothing,  bat  redouble  our  ef¬ 
forts  every  where  againft  you  ?  VV  hen- 
ever  they  Ihall  chink  it  convenierxt  or 
profitable  to  finilh  the  war,  either  by 
our  fuccefles  againfi  them  fomewhere 
decifive,  or  by  tneir  hr;>>es  tl:at  we 
Ihall  yield  fome  of  our  lil.Mids  to  tliem 
at  a  peace  to  be  made,  be  ailureJ  they 
will  dictate  a  peace  for  you,  without 
your  aiTiftance..  They  cannot  reafon- 
ably  be  fuppofed  to  adt  othervvife; 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  un- 
deriland  the  times  and  feafons,  and 
the  general  intei  efts  of  the  wmrld,  far 
better  than  you;  they  will  have  bound 
you  to  them  for  their  fakes  only,  and 
will  have  the  face  to  fay,  that  ye  can 
I  never  fiippofe  they  are  to  facrifice 
their  own  convenience  to  your  intereft. 
They  will  wait  for  this  fccne  perhaps, 
till  ye  are  quite  exhaufied  and  unable 
to  do  anv  thine  but  murmur,  which 
they  will  eafily  put  up  with,  as  gain¬ 
ers  or  as  lofcrs.  What  a  paltry  afiiil- 
ance  have  they  given  you?  What  pro¬ 
portion  is  there  between  your  necef- 
lities  and  their  help?  Arc  ye  therefore 
to  be  utterly  ruined  and  perilh  for  one 
moment’s  regard  to  their  fuppofed  in- 
tercfl?  Can  ye  believe,  if  they  had  had 
in  ihtir  country  the  tenth  part  of  the 
didrefsyou  are  brought  into  only  fince 
their  alliince  ;  if  they  had,  I  fay,  been 
reduced  to  only  the  tenth  part  of  what 
you  fufrer,  would  they  not  have  made 
and  begged  peace  witli  us  ?  Yes,  mod 
certainly.  Do  not  therefore,  even  for 
one  feafon,  object  to  peace,  for  any 
reafon  that  may  rerpe<d  your  alliance 
with  the  French.  Tell  them  plainly, 
that  fince  they  do  not  employ  the 
tenth  part  of  the  force  they  have  on 
foot  to  deliver  you  from  us,that'ye  will 
finifli  for  yourfelves  whth  us ;  and  ufc 


let  no  man  tell  you,  that  if  ye  make 
peace  wathout  France,  no  power  in 
future  will  proted  you  againfi  our  fu¬ 
ry  in  fome  more  convenient  time. 

Your  honour  and  glory  are  fulficient- 
ly  fccured  by  what  you  have  done  and 
fufiered  already  ;  and  every  probabi¬ 
lity  is  in  your  favour,  that  we  Ihall 
not  only  agree  to  the  mod  liberal 
terms  in  efipe(51:ing  a  reconciliation  with 
you,  but  carefully  avoid  irritating  you 
in  futru'e.  We  have  been  witheis  to 
your  fpirir,  and  feel  that  ye  arc  our 
relations;  and  I  am  convinced  ye 
may  give  entire  credit  to  the  King’s 
declaration  in  his  lad  fpeech,  July  iH. 
7  have  the  confeious  fails fa^ion  to 
that  the  conjlant  aim  of  all  my  councils  has 
been  to  brinsj  back  my  deluded  fahjeSis  in 
America  to  the  happinefs  and  liberty  they 
formerly  e?f  yed. 

By  this  you  may  fee  that  you  are 
named  only  as  the  deluded;  and  no 
other  harlh  word  is  ufed  againd  you. 
Befides  the  liberty  ye  formerly  had, 
the  druggie  will  have  provided  for 
you,  in  the  courfe  of  any  treaty,  afar- 
tJur  liberty. 

When  I  rcfle6l  on  the  dilFerence 
you  wull  find,  as  to  happinefs  and  free¬ 
dom,  w^hen  at  peace  with  us,  and  your 
prefent  alHidions,  1  cannot  but  with 
that  peace  may  come,  and  that  quick¬ 
ly.  Tile  fpirit  of  England,  and  of  its 
Kin ",  expreffes  it  earnedly  and  con- 
fianrly  ;  and  it  has  been  lately  again 
declared  as  the  earned  wdfh  of  the 
King’s  heart.  I  am,  with  all  truth 
and  tendernefs. 

Your  mod  hearty  well-wdfher. 
The  volunteer. 


On  the  Generation  ^  Bees. 

To  the  Publisher,.  (Srr. 

SIR, 

TAVING  read  in  your  Magazine 


Jll  [Vol.  LIT.  p.  390.  J  fome  ob- 
fervations  refpeding  the  management 
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of  bees,  I  fend  the  following  ihort  ex¬ 
tra^  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Impe- 
perial  and  Royal  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces  and  Belies  Lertres  of  Brafl'.-ls, 
Vol.  il*  containing  the  refuk 

of  Mr  Needham’s  new  r-efearches  on 
the  generation  and  oeconomy  of  thofc 
curious  infeds. 

I'he  queen-bee  is  the  only  female 
of  the  hive, — the  drones  or  males  are 
of  two  kinds,  of  which  the  e  are  al- 
tways  great  numbers,  as  it  fometiues 
happens  alfo  that  there  are  two  forts 
of  queens. — The  male  never  copulates 
with  the  female,  but  only  renders  her 
eggs  prolific  by  the  emiflion  of  a  fe- 
minal  liquor  into  the  cell  where  the 
eggs  are  depolited — their  number  is 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  eggs  of 
the  female,  amounting  to  feveral  tiioii- 
fands  during  the  feafon  of  laying — 
there  remains  a  certain  number  of 
the  fmaller  kind  of  drones faved  from 
the  maffacre  of  the  larger  fort,  which 
the  working  bees  put  to  death  towards 
the  end  of  Autumn.  There  are  three 
diflin^t  kinds  of  eggs,  which  produce 
three  dilUp<51:  kinds  of  bees,  the  feinaks^ 
viaiesf  and  the  neutrals,  vvitliout  any 
deviation  :  thefe  eggs  are  depofited 
at  random  by  the  female  in  common 
ceils,  and  are  placed  afterwards  in 
their  refpeftive  ones,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  by  the  working  bees. — There  are 
eggs,  however,  of  all  forts,  which  re¬ 
main  in  cells,  that  are  not  peculiar 
to  them  ;  and  from  thefe  the  fmaller 
kind  of  queens  and  drones  derive 
their  birth  ;  by  which  arrangement 
the  two  kinds  of  drones  are  preferved, 
and  a  new  queen  bee  may  he  obtain¬ 
ed,  by  placing  one  of  thefe  eggs  in 
the  royal  cell,  when  the  old  queen  is 
feparat  d  from  the  fwarm  by  any  ac¬ 
cident.” 

In  order  to  derive  evj'ry  poHible  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  obfervatioiis  and 
experiments  contained  in  the  memoir 
from  which  tiie  above  exlratv  is  taken 
(as  far  as  they  are  adapted  to  multiply 
the  fwarms  in  our  northern  clinr-ues, 
where  they  fufTer  fo  ofeen  by  live  in¬ 


clemency  of  the  feafons),  Mr  Need¬ 
ham  lays  down  leveral  iifeful  direc¬ 
tions.  J'hefe  directions  regard  the 
ccniinvflioii  of  hives,  the  manner  of 
placing  tne:::  »•  a  number  of  cir- 
cumliances  rtiaM‘e  to  the  maiiage- 
ineac  of  thefe  precious  infects. 


Exfraordi'nary  Love  Adventure* 
To  the  Publisher, 


G«  IVE  me  leave  to  add  refs  you  on 
r  a  fubject  which,  I  believe,  is 
uncommon, — at  Icalt  it  has  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  my  ptrufiL  I  am  a  female 
of  nineteen,  the  eldelt  of  fix  daughters, 
and  tv/o  fins.  Our  father  polTeffes  a 
fmall  paternal  eftate,  and  a  place  un¬ 
der  the  government,  which  enables 
him  CO  live  in  a  genteel,  though  not 
high  ityle  of  life.  His  daughters  arc 
all  educated  at  home,  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  an  amiable  and  exemplary  mo¬ 
ther.  You  will  imagine  from  this, 
that  our  accompllfliments  arc  more  of 
the  ufcful  than  ornamenval  kind.  The 
fine  arts,  however,  are  not  neglc<5icd  ; 
my  elded  brother  is  a  complete  mader 
of  the  violin,  and  mv  yountrer  receives 
much  credit  from  a  painting  wliicli 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my.  One  of  my  fifters  has  a  mod  liar- 
monicus  voice,  and  a  fine  ear  ;  but  our 
father  difapprovts  of  the  expcnce  of 
an  indrument,  and  the  attendance  of 
a  inulic  mailer  ;  we  mud  therefore 
content  ourfclves  witii  the  W’arbling 
of  her  wild  notes.  Two  of  my  filters 
are  devoted  to  the  Mufes,  and  even 
“  lifpM  in  numbers,”  and,  by  our  joint 
anillancfe,  the  whole  of  our  abode  is 
ornamented  with,  the  proJudions  of 
our  ijccdics  and  o'.ir  pencils. 

We  live  in  a  village  a  fiii:!ll  didance 
from  the  r.ietrooolU — but  tc  e  fub- 
jecl  of  my  letter. 

j  About  three  months  fince,  rn*'  fy- 

1'  re;j  iiiier,  and  ni}fill,  were  lnvl;cdto 
pafs  the  fumincr  at  the  hvufe  of  a  dif- 
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tant  relation,  feveral  miles  from 
town — The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
we  found  a  very  agreeable  family, 
confifting  of  a  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  two  young  women,  daughters, 
and  two  nieces,  ail  under  the  age  of 
twenty -two.  We  had  not  been  here 
long,  before  the  eldeft  fon,  who  prac- 
tifes  the  law,  and  is  a  worthy  man,  of 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  returned  from 
an  affair  of  bufinefs,  and  brought  as  a 
vifuor,  a  young  gentleman,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  no  other  failing  than 
the  very  great  misfortune  of  having 
beenborn  blind.  He  hasa  clear  income 
of  500 1.  a-y  ear,  has  a  houTe  genteelly 
furnilhed,  a  moll  genteel  perfon,  and 
(whether  you  credit  me  or  not)  a  very 
captivating  countenance.  As  he  did 
not  lofe  his  fight  by  any  difeafe,  his 
face  is  no  way  dillortedf;  he  only  looks 
as  if  his  eyes  were  gently  lliut — he 
poffelfes  the  greateft  fweetnefs  of  tem¬ 
per  and  difpofition,  and  his  voice  is 
melody  itfelf.  Wllat  is  moft  remark¬ 
able,  his  converfation  is  fo  judicious, 
that  it  would  be  impoffibie  for  any  one 
to  know  of  his  misfortune,  that  were 
to  hear,  without  feeing  him.  He  is 
a  perfe(ff  mailer  of  mufic,  on  every 
inftrument ;  and  it  is  not  furprifing 
that  it  Ihould  have  been  hitherto  his 
prevailing  pafllon. 

But  what  will  you  fay,  Sir,  when 
I  tell  you  that  this  young  gentleman  is 
abfolutely  in  love  !  When  he  lird  came 
amongff  us,  it  was  matter  of  great  con¬ 
cern  to  us,  that  fo  amiable  a  creature 
miifl  be  totally  infenfible  to  all  our 
charms  and  accomplilhments ;  bat 
when  w’e  found  him  fo  mufically  at¬ 
tached,  w’^e  imagined,  that  if  It  were 
poffible  for  him  to  prefer  eitlier  of  us, 
it' would  be  my  filler,  as  Ihe  alw^ays 
joined  in  his  concerts  ;  and — bat  you 
muff  hear  them,  to  be  a  judge  of  their 
melody. 

But,  Sir,  this  Philomela  Is  not  the 
object  of  his  choice — it  is  your  cor- 
refpondent  that  he  has  fignalized —  : 
what  can  be  his  inducement  ?  the  fev/ 
charms  1  may  pollefs,  he  cannot  be¬ 


hold — my  converlution.  I  imagine, 
is  not  luperior  to  the  rclt  01  our  par. 
ty  ;  my  voice,  whether  in  fmgini>  or 
in  fpeecii,  is  greatly  interior  to  Uicrn 
all;  my  drawing  and  painting  he 
cannot  fee ;  yet,  for  more  than  a 
month  paft,  he  has  always  endeavou¬ 
red  to  fit  near  me,  and  is  coiillantly 
by  my  fide  in  walking — he  knows  my 
ftep,  and  the  moment  I  enter  the 
room,  his  countenance  brightens  ;  if 
I  place  myfelf  at  a  diftance,  he  looks 
difappointed  ;  and,  as  foon  as  poffible, 
gains  a  feat  by  me — It  I  feat  myfelf 
near  him,  he  looks  enraptured.  Oh ! 
Sir,  if  he  had  eyes ! — But  to  proceed ; 

Laft  week  I  finifhed  a  painting  for 
the  lady  of  the  houfe,  who  was  lavilh 
in  her  encomiums  ;  the  family  w  ere 
all  abroad  on  a  party — 1  exculed 
myfelf,  having  llightly  hurt  my  ancle, 
and  my  blind  iriend  was  fo  polite  to 
prefer  ftaying  with  our  kind  enter¬ 
tainer  and  me,  to  attending  the  par¬ 
ty. — We  had  tlnilhed  with  the  paint¬ 
ing,  w'hen  a  lick  neighbour  fent  to 
requeft  the  favour  of  a  vilit  from  the 
lady  wliom  I  w'as  with  ;  and  Ihe  went, 
after  making  an  apology  for  leaving 
us  a  little  while.  My  fightlefs  admi¬ 
rer,  whom  I  will  calf  Euphaiius,  be¬ 
gan  immediately  to  lament  his  want 
of  fight ;  for  the  enjoyment  he  loft, 
in  being  unable  to  contemplate  the 
piece  I  liad  juff  finilhed.  In  fnort, 
Sir,  he  declared  the  moff’ ardent  paf- 
fion  for  me ;  vowed  the  impotfibilicy 
of  his  ever  being  happy,  unleis  I 
could  coiidefcend  to  pardon  his  infir¬ 
mity,  and  accept  his  heart  and  hand, 
and  lhare  his  fortune. 

'  You  may  believe  I  did  not  give 
him  a  determinate  anlwer — indeed,  1 
could  not: — I  did  not  know  how  10 
reject  an  amiable  man  of  twenty-nve, 
whom,  if  he  had  but  eyes,  -  I  ilioniJ 
prefer  to  the  whole  world — and,  as  it 
is,  1  fiiould  like  to  pafs  niy  life  w'llli 
liim  as  a  friend,  for  his  converfation 
and  his  difpofition  are  very  engaging ; 
but  the  idea  of  marrying  a  blind 
man  is  fo  very  difagreeablc,  that  I 
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JcBOW  not  how  to  ad.  I  have  yet 
mentioned  this  bufiners  to  no  one. 
Do,  dear  Sir,  acivife  me  how  to  ad : 
what  would  the  world  fay  to  fuch  a 
ftep  ?  and  pray,  Sir,  inform  me,  if 
it  is  not  very  unaccountable  that  a 
blind  man  ihould  love?  yet  I  verily 
believe  Euphalius  does.  When  he 
fpeaks  to  me,  his  voice  faulters,  and 
when  he  touches  me,  he  trembles  :  I 
often  think  he  knows  my  breath  ; 
nay,  I  am  fure  he  does. 

Yefterday  I  was  fitting  in  the  par¬ 
lour  alone — he  thought  no  one  was 
there,  and  entered  finging. 

She  is  fairer  than  you  can  believe. 

When  he  came  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  he  ftopped  and  blidhed  ; 
then  faid,  “  Am  I  deceived,  or  is  my 
dear  Cecilia  here  ?’’  I  was  filent  (for 
I  own  I  love  to  teaze  him  a  little) ; 
he  fat  down  by  me  on  the  fopha,  and 
taking  my  hand,  faid,  “  I  am  not  de¬ 
ceived,  it  is  my  Fair  One,’’  wbich  is 
generally  the  epithet  he  ufcs  to  me — 
How  could  he  tell  by  touching  my 
hand  ?  I  alk  him,  but  his  replies  are 
more  fond  ,than  decifive — how  can  he 
know  my  ftep?  what  can  be  his  idea 
of  fair  and  lovely  ?  Would  you  be- 
V’  iieve  that  he  makes  up  a  bouquet 
with  the  niceft  elegance — Yet  I  need 
tell  you  nothing  more,  for  what  can 
be  more  extraordinary  than  that  he 
(liould  love  one  woman  in  preference 
to  another  ? 

That  he  might  have  no  obje<Jlion 
to  a  wife,  I  can  imagine  ;  but  that  he 
can  have  any  ch-'ice,  where  the  wo¬ 
man  is  not  a  fool,  or  ill-tempered,  is 
to  me  very  ftrange.  Here  are  fix  of 
us,  and,  in  point  of  intelledlual  capa¬ 
city  and  difpofition,  nearly  fimllar, 
and,  as  I  faid  before,  all  fuperior  in 
the  harmony  of  the  voice  to  the  one 
whom  he  has  lele(5led — If  you,  or  any 
of  your  numerous  and  ingenious  cor- 
refpondents  will  explain  this  myftery, 
they  will  confer  an  infinite  obligation 
on,  Sir,  your  furprifed,  and  very  un 
determined  humble  fervant, 

CECILIA. 

VoL.  LIII. 


^77 

Anecdote  of  tks  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  late  Emprefs Queen w’as  fup- 
ported,  in  the  dominions  of  her 
father,  chiefly  by  the  loyalty,  genero- 
fity,  and  intrepidity  of  her  Hungarian 
fubjedts.  To  exprefs  her  gratiiuae, 
her  Majelly  relaxed  the  penal  laws 
againli  Jilienters  from  the  efiablilhed 
religion,  which  is  that  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  granted  them  a  liberal 
toleration.  But  fcarce  had  her  eyes 
b.en  clofed  in  death,  when  a  bigotced 
Hungarian  prelate  fired  wiiti  a  mad 
zealior  theeifabluhed  reli ’ion,efteem- 
ing  toleration  in  any  lhape  to  be  uu- 
chnilian^  and  vaini}  Imagining  chut 
to  perl'ecute  dilTenters  would  be 
highly  luceptable  to  the  Almighty, 
began  in  his  diocefe  to  let  loofe  me 
penal  laws  -gainit  nou-c  mtormiils, . 
fuppofmg  tiiat  toleration  had,  and 
tmgnt  to  have  expired  with  the  Q^aeen. 
The  court  of  chancery  of  Hungary, 
however,  thought  dilFcreuily ;  and, 
utter  a  minute  inveiligation  tif  the 
billiop’s  condu(5f, pronounced  it  down¬ 
right  tyrannical.  Tiie  decree  was  fenu  > 
to  the  Emneror  a  few  davs  after  ids  ' 

i  * 

royal  mother’s  death;  he  gave  it  the 
fuilei^  fandion  of  his  approbation, 
and  wrote  under  itjwitii  his  own  hand 
the  iollowing  Latin  words  ; — /V?- 
cety  et  hortor  vos  omiit^s  ad  inavfieiudi^ 
716711  et  charltaieni^  quod  ejl  Juprewci  /r.v 
Jefns  I  a[n  well  pLaied, 

and  I  exhort  you  all  to  gentlen  :1s  and 
and  charity,  which  is  the  fupreme  law 
of  Jefus  Chria.” 

Bon  Mot  MuTiiEw  Pj?  ior. 

AS  Prior  was  one  day  An  veying 
the  apartments  at  Vei  failies, 
beincr  Ihown  the  vii^ories  of  Louis 
XIV.  painted  by  Le  Biun,  and  being 
afked,  wliether  the  Ring  of  England’s 
(K.  William’s)  palace  had  any  fuch 
decorations?  The  monuments  of  my 
mailer’s  actions  (laid  he)  are  to  be 
feen  every-where — but  in  his  owu 
houfe.” 

Z 
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Againft  my  life,  agaiulf  my  lord 
Now 


without  father,  mother,  friend. 
On  thee  my  future  days  depend ; 


Shpuldfl  thpu  foifakc  mc< 


Henry. 

My  Harriet,  diflipatc  thy  fears. 
And  let  a  hufband  wipe  thy  tears; 
For  ever  join’d  our  fates  combine. 
And  I  am  yours,  and  you  are  mine. 
I'he  fires  the  firmament  that  rend, 
On  this  devoted  head  defeend. 

If  e’er  in  thought  from  thie  I  rovCj 


Or  love  thee  Icfs  than  now  I  love ! 

Alilio’  our  fathers  have  been  foes. 

From  hatred  iirongcr.  love  Rrofe; 

From  adverfe  briars  that  threat’ning  flpod, 
And  threw  a  horror  o’er  the  wood. 

Two  lovely  rofes  met  on  high, 

T ranfpianted  to  a  better  (ky. 

And,  grafted  in  one  (lock,  they  grow, 
la  union  fprjng,  in  bcRuty  blow. 

Harriet. 

My  heart  believes  my  love;  but  ftiiL 
My  boding  mind  prefages  ill : 

For  luck  lets  ever  was  our  love. 

Dark  as  the  fky  that  hung  above. 

While  wt-  embrac’d,  we  (hook  with  fears. 
And  with  our  kilTcs  mingled  tears; 

We  met  with  murmurs  and  with  fighs. 

And  parted  (fill  with  wat’ry  eyes. 

An  unf.'reiecn  and  fatal  hand 

CioiVd  all  the  meafurcs  l.ove  bad  plann'd| 

Intrufion  marr’d  the  tender  hour, 

A  demon  darted  in  the  bow’r  ; 

If.  like  the  pail,  th|e  future  run^ 

And  my  dark  day  is  but  begun. 

What  clouds  may  hang  above  my  head* 
What  tears  may  I  have  yet  to  (bed  ? 

Henry. 

O  do  not  wound  that  gentle  bread, 

Nor  fink,  with  fancied  ills  opprcflj 
For  Teftnefs,  fweetnefs,  all,  thou  aiU 
And  love  is  virtue  in  thy 
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That  bofom  ne’er  (hall  heave  again 
But  to  the  poet’s  tender  drain ; 

'And  never  more  thefe  eyes  o’erdow 
But  for  a  haplcfs  lover’s  woe. 

Long  on  the  ocean  temped  tod. 

At  lad  we  j’.a’n  the  happy  coart: 

And  fafe  recount  upon  the  dlore 
Our  fufferings  pad  and  dangers  o'er: 

Part  fcencs!  the  woes  we  wept  erewhile 
Will  make  our  future  minutes  fmile ; 
When  fudden  joy  from  forrow  fprinc?, 
}iow  the  heart  thrills  thro*  all  its  rtrings ! 

Harriet. 

My  father’s  cadle  fprings  to  fight; 

Ye  tow  rs  that  gave  me  to  the  light! 

O  hills!  O  vales  !  where  1  have  play’d  ; 
Ye  woods,  that  wrapt  me  in  your  flfiadc  ! 
O  feenes  1  ve  often  wander’d  o’er! 

O  feenes  1  lhall  behold  no  more! 

I  take  a  long,  lart,  lingering  view : 

Adieu  !  my  native  land  adieu! 

O  father^  mother,  brother  dear  ! 

O  names  (till  utter’d  with  a  tear! 

Upon  whofe  knees  I’ve  fat  and  Tmil’d, 
Whofe  griefs  my  blandidiments  beguil'd  ; 
Whom  I  forfake  in  forrows  old. 

Whom  1  (hall  nevtr  more  behold  ! 

I  Farewell,  my  friends,  a  long  farewell, 
Till  time  (hall  toll  the  funeral  k.icil ! 

Henry, 

Thy  friends,  thy  father’s  houfe,  refign ; 
My  friends  niy  houfe,  my  all  is  thine* 
Awake,  arife,  my  wedded  wife, 

To  higher  thoughts  and  happier  lifjl 
For  thee  the  martiage  fcaft  is  fpread. 

For  thee  the  virgiiiS  deck  the  bed  ; 

'  The  rtar  of  Venus  Ihines  above, 

And  all  thy  future  life  is  love. 

They  rife,  the  dear  domeftic  hours! 

The  May  of  Love  unfolds  her  flow’rs; 
Youth,  beauty,  pleafure  fpread  the  feart, 
And  friendlhip  fits  a  conrtant  guell ; 

In  cheerful  peace  the  morn  afeends. 

In  wine  and  love  the  evening  ends; 

I  At  dirtance  grandeur  (beds  a  ray. 

To  gild  the  cv’ning  of  our  day. 

Connubial  love  has  dearer  names. 

And  finer  tics,  and  fwcetcr  claims. 

Than  c  er  imwcdded  hearts  can  feel. 

Than  wedded  hearts  can  e’er  reveal ; 
Pure,  as  the  charities  above, 

'  Rife  the  fweet  fympathies  of  love  ; 

And  clofer  cords  than  thofe  of  life 
Unite  the  huiband  to  the  wife. 

I. ike  Cherubs  new-comc  from  the  (kies, 
Henrys  and  Harriets  round  us  rife ; 

And  playing  wanton  in  the  hall, 

With  accent  fwcet  their  parents  call ; 

To  your  fair  images  I  run, 

You  clafp  the  huiband  in  the  f  m  ; 

O  how  the  mother’s  heart  will  bound  ! 

O  how  the  fajhci’s  i  y  be  cro.vn’ul 


PROLOGUE  to  the  Critic;  ^r,  A  Tragedy 
Rehears’d  *, 


I  By  tie  Hon.  Richard  Fitefatrick, 
Spoken  hy  Mr  Kino. 

I 

I^HE  firter  Mufes,  whom  the  realms  obey. 
Who  o’er  the  drama  hold  divided  fway. 
Sometimes,  by  evil  counicllors,  ’lis  (aid 
Like  eaith-horn  potentates  have  been  mifled: 
In  tho('e  g4y  days  ot  wicke  mef.  and  wit, 

When  Vdlicrs  criticis'd  what  Dryden  writ, 

The  tragic  queen,  to  pleale  a  tallelefs  croud. 
Had  learn’d  to  bellow,  rant,  and  roar  ivf 
loud,  (fore. 

That  friglnen’d  Nature,  her  bert  friend  bc- 
The  bluft’ring  Beldam's  company  forefworc. 
Her  comic  firtcr,  who  had  wit  *tls  true, 

-With  all  her  merits,  had  her  failings  too; 

And  would  fometimes  in  mirthful  moment 
A  rtile  too  flippant  for  a  welLbred  Mufe.  (ufc 
Then  female  modefty  aba(h’d  began 
I’o  feek  the  friendly  refuge  ot  the  fan; 

Awhile  behind  that  flight  intrenchmenr  (load. 
Till,  driv’n  from  thence,  (he  left  the  (lage  for 
good. 

In  our  more  pious,  and  far  charter  times! 
rhefe,  furc,  no  longer  are  the  Mufe’s  crimes  ! 
But  fume  complain  that,  former  faults  to 
The  reformation  to  extremes  has  run.  (Ibuu, 
The  frantic  hero’s  wild  delirium  part. 

Now  infipidity  fuccecds  boinbart  ; 

So  flow  Melp  mc'.c’s  cold  i.un.bcrs  creep, 

Here  Dulncis  feems  her  drowfy  court  to  f 
keep,  (afleep.  T 

And  we  arc  fcarce  awake,  whilrt  you  arc  fall^ 
Thalia,  once  fo  ill  behav’d  and  rude, 

Reform’d,  is  now  become  an  arrant  prude. 
Retailing  nightly  to  the  yawning  pit 
I  he  purert  morals,  undefil’d  by  wit ! 

Our  author  offers  in  thefe  motley  feenes, 

A  (light  remoi.rtrance  to  the  drama’s  queens  g 
Nor  let  the  goddefles  be  over  nice  ; 

Frcc  fp<rken  fubjc^ls  give  the  beft  advice. 
Altho’  not  quite  a  novice  in  his  trade. 

His  caufe  to-night  requires  no  common  aid. 

To  this,  a  friendly,  juft  and  pow’rfui  court, 

I  come  amhalfador  to  beg  fupport. 

Can  he,  undaunted,  brave  the  critic’s  rage  ? 

In  civil  broils,  with  brother  bards  ci  gage  ? 
Hold  forth  their  errors  to  the  public  eye, 

Nay  more,  e’en  news-papers  thcmfclvcs  defy  f 
Say,  murt  his  (ingle  arm  encounter  all  ? 

By  numbers  vanquilh  d,  e’en  Che  brave  maf 
fall!  ^  '  ■ 

And  tho*  no  leader  Ihould  fuccefs  dirtruft, 
Whole  troops  arc  '.wiping,  and  whofe  caufe  is 

j«rt ; .  ; 

To  bid  fuch  hofts  tJf  l&gry  f  les  dt  fiince. 

His  chief  dependence  mull  be  your  alliance.  ^ 

*  A  new  draP'Mtk  piece  vnitun  hy  Mr  bh'' 
ridan. 


Convinc’d  what  Phillis  faid  to  mc^ 

With  p  tflion  almofl*  choaking, 

I  bit  my  Ups,  he  fmil’d  on  Sue; 

Now  was  not  that  provoking  ? 

When  whifper’d  in  the  ear  by  pride, 

7  o  fee  him  vex’d  would  picafc  him  j- 
My  anger  I  refolv’d  to  hide. 

To  flirt,  be  g&y,  and  tcazc  him. 

To  laugh  as  well  as  he,  I  try’d, 

(While  Sue  his  cheek  was  llroaking), 
But  fomehow  ’twas,  I  believe,  1  cry’d; 
Now  was  not  that  provoking? 

Since  when  I've  found  out  to  my  coft, 
At  home  I’d  beft  have  tarried; 

Poor  Harry’s  love  1  furely  loft. 

For  he  and  Sue  are  married. 

Lead  apes  !  No,  that  I  will  not  do; 

But  I  muft  end  my  croaking, 

Left  I  fhould  lofe  my  patience  too. 

And  that  would  be  provoking. 


A  SOKG.  IntroduRory  t9  the  Celestial  Red. 

Sung  by  Mr  Doyle,  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  in  the 
Charadcr  of  the  DoRor' s  Porter. 

Ye  flrangers  and  ratives,  to  our  exhibition, 
Air,  magnets,  and  harmony,  quickly  rc- 

Five  fh'Uings  alone  is  the  price  of  admiflion 
^  To  our  apparatus  fo  brilliant  and  rare. 

Come,  come  to  the  fcmplc, 

And  try  but  the  fample,  ' 

The  Doctor  Ivmfelf  has  the  honour  to  fliow, 
Come  fee, 

Where  eleftricity 

Tickles  ye  all  from  the  top  to  the  toe. 

Tlie  art  of  enjoying  health,  fpirit,  and  vigour, 
A  precious  oration  willfully  riifplay; 

You’ll  foon  become  wifer,  and  taller,  and  big¬ 
ger, 

ff  you’ll  but  believe  all  the  Doflor  can  fay. 
Each  lafs  (hall  find  honour. 

And  blifs  pour’d  upon  her. 

And  oil  by  a  means  which  his  wifdom  can 
(how; 

Come  fee,  See. 

A  bed  that’s  celcflial  to  bodies  terreflial, 

Will  warmly  inculcite  its  wonderful  ufc  ! 
Bring  children  like  giants,  that  fet  at  defi..nce 
The  pigmies  that  Nature  iilonecan  produce. 
Your  feelings  arc  fuch, 

From  its  delicate  t«.uch, 

With  pleafure  and  charms  uuiverfai  ye  glow: 
Come  fee,  Ac. 

Health,  honour,  and  happinefs,  all  are  the 
produce 

Of  beds  fo  celeflial,  it  plainly  appears, 

They  flrengthen  your  minds,  full  as  well  as 
your  bodies, 

And  make  you  exifl  for  an  hundred  of  years. 

I  hen  come  to  the  Temple, 

And  try  but  the  fample, 

The  Do^or  himfelf  has  rhe  honour  to  (how : 
Come  fee,  Ac. 

SONG,  fung  at  Vauxhall  by  Mrs  Wricuten. 
The  Mufic  by  Mr  Hook. 

The  Words  by  Mrs  Wrigh  ien. 

For  twice  twelve  moons  had  Harry  fu’d 
W’ith  downcall  lo  >ks  and  fighing; 

Yet  never  caught  me  in  rhe  mood 
For  foftncls,  or  complying. 

Till  told  by  Phillis  of  rhe  rrove, 

(And  (he,  I  hop’d,  was  jokfng). 

Her  lifter  Suian  heard  his  love, 

Now  was  not  that  provoking  ? 

Next  ev’ning,  ’ere  the  fun  was  down. 

To  Sufan’s  cot  I  hied  me; 

A  little  after  came  the  clown, 

|lc  Einpcf’d  when  he  fpied  mc.v 


THE  HINT.  Taken  from  Spencer 
futig  by  Mrr  Kennedy,  with  univerf 
planfe  at  Vauxhall. 

Compofed  by  Mr  Michael  Arne. 


First  Air. 

Yon  gerrtly  op’ning  rofe  lurvey, 

That  fcant  peeps  forth  with  infant  fweets. 
So  coy  it  meets  the  eye  of  day. 

It  almofl  from  the  world  retreats; 

Anon,  behold,  more  bold  and  free, 

Its  beauties  wide  it  d*.th  difplay— 

But  *eie  the  day  well  clofed  be, 
it  lades,  it  droops,  it  dies  away. 

Second  Air. 

Then,  lovers,  feize  the  prefent  hour. 

Take  inftiu^lions  from  the  flow’r; 

Gaiher'the  refe  of  love  in  time, 

Gather  the  rofe  while  yet  in  prime.— 
Beauty’s  reign  is  but  a  day, 

Be  lov’d,  and  love,  while  yet  you  may. 

Gather  the  rofe  while  yet  in  prime. 

Gather  the. rofe  of  love  in  time. 


ON  AUTUMN. 


Behold  the  rofy  summer  flies: 

Autumn  fucctcds,  ail  hiulbing  fair 
how  gay  the  fields!  how  clear  the  (kies! 

How  Bill  the  air! 


See  how  the  earth  in  fmilcs  is  clad! 

How  hot  the  fun’s  meridian  rays! 

O  Ihelttr  me  in  yo*jder  fh^de 

From  the  full  blaze! 

Soft  wafted  on  her  purple  wings, 

Fair  Health  bids  ev’ry  forrow’  ceafe ; 
And, lo!  the  ydlow  harveft  brings 

Plenty,  and  peace  ^ 


/ 
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REVIEW. 

History  of  the  Legal  Polity 
of  the  Roman  State,  and  of  the 
Rifey  Progrefs^  and  Extent  of  the 
Roman  Lanus.  By  Thomas  Bever, 
Z.  L.  D.  ^to.  iS  /.  in  beards. 
Cadel),  London. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  me¬ 
rits  of  this  important  work,  we 
fhall  take  the  liberty  to  prefent  a  gil¬ 
ded  pill  to  our  readers  ;  and,  if  we 
are  not  miftaken,  many  of  them  will 
find  it  more  difficult  to  fwallow  and 
digelt,  than  all  the  polity  and  law 
contained  in  the  whole  book.  This 
pill  is.  Dr  Bever’s  inicription  to  Lord 
North — take  it  verbatim  : 

<<  To  the  Rignt  Honourable  Fre- 
derick  Lord  North,  Firft  Lord  ol 
the  Tieafury,  Chancellor  ot  the 
Exchequer,  Chancellor  of  tin-  II  ni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  L>)rd  Ward-.n 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  Knight  of 
the  moft  noble  Order  ot  the  Gar- 
**  ter  :  In  Times  of  the  greatell  na- 
tional  Difficulty  and  Diftjels,  an 
‘‘  upright  and  faithful  Miniiler  to 
the  bell  of  Sovereigns  ;  a  zealous 
and  refolute  Supporter  of  the  Con- 
**  ftitution  of  his  Country  in  Church 
**  and  State  ;  an  able  Judge  and  true 
Friend  of  ufeful  Learning  ;  and, 
<<  above  all,  an  honed  Mm  :  I’his 
fmall  Token  of  Efteem  and  Vene- 
‘‘  ration  is  mod  humbly  infcribed  by 
**  his  Lordfhip's  mod  obliged  and 
devoted  Servant,  The  Author.*^ 
The  addition  of  Dr  Bever's  titles, 
would  have  filled  up  the  blank  page 
on  the  back  of  this  pompous  infcrip- 
tion,  and  would  have  explained  at 
large  his  obligations  to  Lord  North. 
Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  one  of  them  is 
Judge  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  We  have 
no  objecdion  to  the  Minider’s  reward¬ 
ing  Dr  Bever,  and  thereby  (hewing, 
wi>'h  refpecl  to  him,  that  his  Lordfh^p 
is  an  able  judge  and  true  friend  of 
ufeful  learning  j  but  we  mud  deny 


mat  he  is  generally  fo,  being  able  to 
point  out  a  variety  of  indances,  where¬ 
in  ufeful  learning  has  not  been  patro¬ 
nized  by  his  Lordihip,  becaufe  the 
learned  men  did  not  think  exadly  the 
fame  as  the  Mini  dry  in  regard  to  po¬ 
litical  points. 

With  refpefl  to  the  work  under  our 
conlideration,  too  much  cannot  be 
faid  in  its  pralfe,  \vhether  it  be  con- 
fidcred  as  a  profeffional  book,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  indrucl  dudents  in  the  civil 
law,  or  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
fund  of  knowledge  v.diich  all  lovers 
ot  letters  arc  folicitous  to  acquire. 
Every  effort  of  genius  and  indullry 
has  been  exerted,  and  every  repolicory 
or  learning  explored,  to  make  men  of 
tade  and  fcicnce  well  acquainted  with 
the  national  hidory,  antiquities,  and 
even  the  private  lives  and  charaiders 
ot  tile  ancient  Romans.  It  remained 
oiilv  to  give  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
five  detail  of  their  jui  ifprudence,  in  u 
treatife  diitin<d  and  feparate,  as  much 
as  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl  would  ad¬ 
mit,  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
i<oman  hidory:  this  Dr  Bever  has 
accomplilhed,  with  a  degree  of  perfpi- 
cuity  and  accuracy  which  demonftrate 
his  fuperior  qualifications  for  this  no-  | 
vel  and  arduous  talk ;  and  the  learned  • 
reader  will  have  the  fatisfadion  to  find 
his  invedigation  of  the  Roman  laws, 
and  his  illudrations  of  them,  fiippoi  ted 
by  references  to  the  original  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  upon  the  fubjeid. 
Our  author  exprelTts  his  furprlfe  at 
the  negledf  which  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vailed  of  this  ufeful  and  curious 
branch  of  erudition,  in  the  dronged 
terms,  and  recommends  it  as  ablb- 
lutely  necelTary  for  every  man  who 
wilhts  to  rife  to  eminence  in  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  civil  law,  and  to  ail  per- 
fons  who  afpire  to  the  charade r  of 
elegant  fcholars  and  refined  politi¬ 
cians.  The  hidory  of  “  that  noble 
fyftem  of  laws,  fought  out  of  the 
depths  of  human  reafon  and  found 
phil  )fophy,  which  has  contributed  lo 
civilize-  Uie  manaers,  and  improve 
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the  conftttutions  of  the  moft  flourifti- 
ing  countries  of  modern  Europe,” 
being  traced  up  to  its  fountain-head, 
our  author  delineates  its  rife,  pro- 
grefs,  and  extent  in  the  four  princi¬ 
pal  periods  of  the  Roman  conftitu- 
tion.  The  firft  begins  with  Romulus^ 
and  ends  with  the  expuKion  of  the 
Tarquins.  The  fecond  opens  with  the 
cftablilhment  of  the  confular  govern¬ 
ment,  and  clofes  at  the  time  when 
Julius  Csefar,  having  paflTed  the  Ru 
bicon,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all 
Italy,  and  acquired  a  fovereign  con- 
troul  over  every  other  branch  of  the 
conditution.  The  third  comprehends 
the  whole  of  the  Imperial  govern¬ 
ment,  while  Rome  continued  to  be 
the  principal  feat  of  empire.  The 
fsurth  commences  with  the  removal 
of  it  from  thence  to  Byzantium  by 
Conftantine ;  includes  the  famous  re¬ 
formation  of  the  Roman  laws  by  Juf- 
tinian  ;  and  extends  to  the  reign  of 
the  German  Emperor  Lotharius,  who 
^  is  fuppofed  to  have  revived  and  in- 
R  troduced  the  knowledge  of  the  civil 
W  law  into  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe. 

'  So  fir  our  author  has  happily  exe¬ 
cuted  his  vad  defign,  and  he  gives  us 
reafon  to  hope,  that,  in  a  future  vo¬ 
lume,  he  will  render  it  complete,  by 
piirfuing  the  blended  union  of  the 
Roman  civil  law,  with  the  feudal  and 
canon,  which  were  generated  from 
the.  barbarity  and  fuperftition  of  the 
intermediate  ages  ;  and  pointing  out 
the  eifeds  of  their  union  upon  the 
government  of  thofe  countries  which 
have  been  plealed  to  adopt  them  in 
later  times. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  us  to  fol¬ 
low  the  ingenious  clue  of  our  learned 
author  through  the  labyrinths  of  law, 
in  all  its  turnings  and  windings, 
during  the  above-mentioned  four  pe¬ 
riods.  We  lhall  therefore  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  he  has  a  ftrong  bias  all 
along  in  favour  of  a  mixed  monarchy, 

.  and  confiders  the  Romans  as  erjoying 
the  bed  fydem  of  legiflation,  and  the 
I  greated. felicity  under  the  regal  form 


T^oDiscou lists  on  Sc^vEREiGN  Pow- 
LR  and  Liberty  of  Conscience, 
T^ranjlated  from  the  Latin  of  Gerard 
Noodt,  formerly  Profejfor  of  La^ixi 
in  the  TJniverfity  of  Leyden*  By 
A*  Macaulay,  M,  To  •which 
are  added^  the  Notes  and  Illujirations 
of  Barbeyrac,  nwith  Retnarks  by  the 
Tranjlator.  5  j*  Cadell, 

London* 


HIS  tranflation  is 


fo  intimately 
X  conne<ded  with  the  fubjedt  of 
the  preceding  article,  .  that  we  have 
waited  for  a  convenient  opportunity 
to  place  them  under  one  point  of  view* 
Gerard  Noodt  vras  an  eminent  pro- 
fedbr  of  the  civil  law ;  his  principal 
work,  in  folio,  is  a  Commentary  on 
the  Pandedls  of  Judinian,  and  it  is 
therefore  rather  fingular  that  Dr  Be- 
ver  has  totally  omitted  him  in  his  lid 
of  modern  writers  on  the  Roman  civil 
law.  Yet  he  notices  Heineccius,  a 
German  civilian,  his  contemporary, 
who  was  perhaps  his  inferior.  Heinec¬ 
cius  died  in  1721,  and  Noodt  in  1725. 

But  a  judicious  reader  will  readily 
fufpedt  the  realbn  of  this  omiffion  ; 
Dr  Bever  is  of  opinion  that  a  pure 
republic  is  of  all  others  the  farthed 
from  a  free  government :  Profclfor 
Noodt,  born  the  fubjecd  of  a  republic, 
thought  otherwife,  and  his  ideas  of 
fovereign  power  do  not  give  fuch 
fcope  to  the  jegal  authority  as  Dr 
Bever^s  ;  r.elrh*:r  dio  they  agree  in  their 
explaratior  "  the  Lex  Regia  of  the 
Romans.,  ^  f  ^  which  Dr  Bever 
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Has  taken  great  pains  to  illuftrate. 
The  plan  of  Noodt’s  JirJi  dilcourfe 
is  to  fhew  that  the  fovereign  power 
veiled  in  one  man  to  rule  over  na¬ 
tions,  even  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
appointed  by  God,  was  never  meant 
to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
public  welfare,  and  that  no  political 
inftitution  could  ever  confer  unlimited 
power  on  princes,  confequently,  that 
every  claim  of  unlimited  power,  and 
the  exercife  of  it  by  Emperors,  Kings, 
or  other  perfons  veiled  with  fupreme 
authority,  is  tyrannical,  and  an  inva> 
fion  of  the  natural  and  civil  rights  of 
mankind.  The  diltindlion  between 
a  King  and  a  tyrant,  upon  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  confifts  in  this ;  fhe  tyrant 
acknowledges  no  boundaries  of  his 
power  ;  he  fets  himfelf  above  all  law 
and  reftraint  ;  he  may  govern  well, 
but  having  it  in  his  power  to  be  the 
opprelfor  of  his  people,  and  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  liberty,  property,  and 
life  itfelf,  that  power,  however  exer- 
cifed,  is  tyranny.  A  King,  on  the 
contrary,  confelTes  that  he  is  fubjeft 
to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  that 
his  power,  being  vefted  in  him  by 
thofe  laws,  for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  ceafes  to  be  fupreme,  when 
it  exceeds  the  limits  fixed  to  it  by  the 
conftitution  of  the  (late ;  in  fhort, 
that  when  it  does^  not  anfwer  the  end 
of  civil  fociety,  by  promoting  the 
public  intereft  and  welfare,  but  at¬ 
tempts  to  undermine  and  fubyert 
them,  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  obey¬ 
ed.  In  the  illuftration  of  the  Ley: 
Regia  of  the  Romans,  Noodt  takes 
great  pains  to  prove  that  the  Roman 
Emperors  were  not  freed  from  the 
obfervance  of  ail  the  civil  laws,  nor 
from  an  obligation  to  obferve  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  arbitrary  and  tyran¬ 
nical  conduct  of  the  generality  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  proves  only  that 
they  abufed  their  authority  ;  and  the 
fate  of  many  of  them  Ihews,  that  the 
doftrine  of  refiftance,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  w^as  univerfally  known, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  legal,  when 
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it  became  neceflary  to  fliake  off  th^ 
yoke  of  a  tyrant.  Accordingly,  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  who 
kept  a  lift  of  all  the  Emperors  who 
had  been  put  to  death,  frankly  ac# 
knowledges,  that  they  had  all  been 
the  caufes  of  their  own  misfortunes^ 
and  that  their  punifhments  had  not 
been  more  fevere  than  they  really  de*^ 
ferved. 

The  fecond  difeourfe,  on  liberty  of 
confclence,  is  a  mafterly  defence  of 
general  toleration,  and  of  this  famous 
maxim — “  that  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations,  religion  is  not  fubjed  to 
human  authority.”  The  very  nature 
of  religion,  according  to  this  writer, 
requires  that  every  one  be  free  to  fol¬ 
low  his  own  judgment.  But  how  can 
this  be  the  cafe  in  countries  where 
creeds  and  fubferiptions,  lefts  and 
oaths  are  required,  compelling  the 
fubje(fts  to  conform  to  any  particular 
religious  inftitutes,  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  an  eftabliftied  church,  or 
upon  refufal,  excluding  them  frona 
the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  conformifts.  The  notes  upon  the 
two  difeourfes  are  fo  ample  that  they 
take  up  nearly  iialf  the  volume  ;  and 
the  tranftator  has  ftiewn  his  ikill  irt 
the  Latin  and  the  Englilh  languages, 

I  by  the  juftice  he  has  done  to  his  ori- 
I  ginal.  It  is,  as  he  juifly  obferves,  a 
very  difficult  talk  to  tranflatc  the  w'ri- 
tings  of  Noodt,  and  he  has  acquitted 
himfelf  of  it  with  honour.  L. 

Liberal  Education  t  cr^  a  Pra^ical 
Treat ife  on  the  Methods  of  acquiring 
ufcful  and  polite  Learning.  By  the 
Rev.  Vicefimus  Knox,  v/.  M,  Late 
Felloni)  of  St  fohns  College.,  OyforJ^ 
and  rio*w  Majler  of  Tunbridge  School* 
3/.  6d.  hoards*  Lilly,  Loiir 
don.  [Vol.  LI.  p*  59*-] 

ONE  of  the  firft  ideas  which  will 
occur  to  a  reader  of  this  Trea- 
t.ife  will  be,  as  Mr  Knox  rightly  ob- 
ferves,  the  multitude  of  books  which 
has  appeared  on  the  fubie(ft  of  educa? 
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rics  of  learning,  which,  by  the?r  ft. 
clufion  from  the  world,  might  be  fup. 
pofed  to  be  exempted  from  its  cor- 
ruptions.  The  Icholars  bring  the 
infection  from  home  ;  and  perhaps 
the  mafters  themfelves  at  length  ac¬ 
quire  a  tinge  from  the  predominant 
colour  of  the  times.  From  whatever 
caufe  it  proceeds,  it  is  certain  that 
fchools  often  degenerate  with  the 
community,  and  contribute  greatly 
to  increafe,  by  diffufing,  at  the  nioft 
fufceptible  periods  of  life,  the  general 
depravity.  The  old  fcholaftic  dif- 
cipline  relaxes,  habits  of  idlenefs  and 
intemperance  are  contracted,  and  the 
fcholar  often  comes  from  them  with 
the  acquifition  of  effrontery  alone  to 
compenfate  for  his  ignorance.  When 
I  recommend  public  fchools,  there¬ 
fore,  I  muft  be  underflood  to  mean 
places  of  education  w^here  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  founder  is  not  quite  for¬ 
gotten,  and  where  a  degree  of  the 
more  praClical  part  of  the  original 
difcipline  is  ftill  retained.  Such,  I 
truft,  may  be  found ;  and  fuch  will 
increafe  in  number,  when  the  general 
diffipation,  which,  it  is  confefTed,  has 
remarkably  prevailed  of  late,  fhall  be 
correcled  'by  public  diftrefs,  or  by 
fome  other  difpenfation  cf  Provi¬ 
dence. 

‘‘  The  danger  which  the  morals 
are  faid  to  incur  in  fchools,  is  a 
weighty  objection.  I  muft  cordially 
agree  with  Quintilian,  and  with  other 
writers  on  this  fubjeCl,  that  it  is  an 
ill  exchange  to  give  up  innocence  for 
learning.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
true,  that  in  a  well-difciplined  fchoo! 
(and  it  is  only  fuch  an  one  which  I 
recommend),  there  is  more  danger 
of  a  corruption  of  morals  than  at 
home.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with 
the  early  propenfity  of  the  .human 
heart  to  vice,  and  1  am  W’ell  aware 
that  boys  contribute  greatly  to  each 
others  corruption  :  But  I  know,  that 
ehe  pupil  who  is  kept  at  horn?  cannot 
be  at  all  hours  under  the  immediate 
eye-of  his  parent  or  his  inftruclor  5 


tion.  Numerous,  however,  as  have 
been  the  authors  who  have  written 
on  this  interefting  topic,  it  is  ftill  tar 
from  being  exhaufted ;  as,  indeed,  is 
evident  from  the  prefent  performance, 
in  which  much  is  to  be  met  with  that 
is  well  worthy  of  remark  and  obfer- 
Vation. 

•  If  Mr  Knox  amufe  us  not  by  fin- 
gularity  of  opinion,  |he  at  leaft  gra 
tifies  us  by  his  good  fenfe,  and  the 
juftnefs  of  his  fentiments.  Novelty, 
indeed,  is  not  to  be  expeCled  from  a 
writer  on  education  who  means  not 
recommend  fpeculation,  but  praClice  ; 
not  to  innovate,  but  to  rellore  ; — his 
defign,  in  ftiort,  “  is  to  fp  ak  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  that  ancient  fyftem  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  confifts  in  a  claflical  dif- 
clpline,  and  which  has  produced  in 
our  nation  many  ornaments  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.”  By  claflical  d  feipHne 
is  meant,  we  prefume,  the  difcipline 
which  prevails  in  public  fchools.  In 
difcufling  the  queftion,  whether  we 
Ihould  prefer  public  or  private  educa¬ 
tion,  he  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the 
former. 


**  From  the  time  of  Quintilian  to 
the  prefent  day,  it  has  remained  a 
doubt,  whether  public  or  private 
education  is  the  more  conducive  to 
valuable  improvement.  Qiiiiuilian 
approved  of  public  education,  and 
has  fupported  his  opinion,  as  indeed 
he  always  does,  with  reafons  which 
carry  with  them  irrefiftible  conviclion. 
From  the  arguments  which  he  has 
ufed,  and  from  the  di(ftates  of  obfer- 
vation,  I  am  led  not  only  to  prefer 
public,  but  entirely  to  difapprove  pri¬ 
vate  education,  unlefs  under  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances  which  I  lhall 
prefently  enumerate. 

Though,  upon  the  w^hole,  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  education  of  fchools,  yet  I 
know  that  much  licentioufnefs  has 
often  been  found  in  them.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  manners  of  the  age,  and  of 
the  world  at  large,  are  apt  to  infi- 
•nuate  themfelves  into  thofe  femina- 
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it  muft  happen  by  chance,  neceflity, 
or  negledl,  that  he  will  often  alTociate 
with  menial  fervants,  from  whofe  ex¬ 
ample,  elpecially  in  great  and  opu¬ 
lent  families,  he  will  not  only  learn 
meannefs,  but  vice.  But  fuppofing 
him  to  be  reftrained  from  fuch  com¬ 
munication,  the  examples  he  will  fee 
in  the  world,  and  the  temptations  he 
will  meet  with  in  an  intercourfe  with 
various  company  at  an  early  age, 
will  affeiSl  his  heart,  and  caufe  it  to 
beat  with  impatience  for  his  emanci¬ 
pation,  from  that  reftralnt  which 
mull  be  taken  oiF  at  the  approach  of 
manhood.  Then  will  his  pallions 
break  forth  with  additional  violence, 
as  the  waters  of  a  dream  which  have 
been  long  confined.  In  the  courfe  of 
my  own  experience,  I  have  known 
young  men  nearly  ruined  at  the  uni- 
verfity,  who  attributed  their  wrong 
condu(fi  to  the  immoderate  rellraint 
of  a  domefiic  education.  The  fweets 
of  liberty,  never  before  tafted,  and 
the  allurements  of  vice,  never  before 
withfiood,  become  too  powerful  for 
refiftance  at  an  age  when  the  paflions 
are  all  ftrong,  reafon  immature,  and 
experience  entirely  deficient. 

“  After  ail  the  confinement  and 
trouble  of  a  domefiic  education,  it  is 
probable  that  the  boy  will  at  laft  be 
fent  to  the  univeiTity,  There  he  will 
find  the  greater  part  of  his  alfociates 
to  confift  of  young  men  who  have 
been  educated  at  fchools  ;  and  if  they 
have  any  vices,  he  will  now  be  in 
much  greater  danger  of  moral  infec¬ 
tion,  and  will  fulfer  worfe  confe- 
quences  from  it,  than  if  he  had  not 
been  fecluded  from  boys  at  a  boyifh 
age.  He  w’ill  appear  auk  ward,  and 
unacquainted  with  their  manners. 
He  will  be  negledted,  if  not  defpiCcd. 
His  fpirit,  if  he  poircfles  any,  will  not 
fuhmit  to  contempt ;  and  tlie  final 
refult  will  be,  that  he  w'ill  iinmitate, 
and  at  length  furpafs,  their  irregula¬ 
rities,  in  order  to  gain  a  w’elcome  re¬ 
ception.  From  actual  obfervalion  1 
aia  convinced,  that  this  voluntary 
VoL.  LlII. 
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degeneracy  does  often  take  place  un-' 
der  thefe,  or  under  limilar  circum- 
ftances.  That  happy  condu<fi  which 
can  preferve  dignity  and  elteem  ac 
the  univcrfily,  without  any  blameable , 
compliances^  mufi  arife  from  a  degree 
of  worldly  wifdom,  as  w’ell  as  moral 
re6litude,  rarely  polfelfed  by  him  who 
has  been  educated  in  a  clofet.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  mind  has  been 
furnilhed  witn  prudent  maxims,  nor 
that  the  purefi  principles  have  been 
inflilled  into  the  hearty  unlefs  the  un- 
derilanding  has  itfclf  colle^^ed  fome 
pradical  rules,  which  can  only  be 
gained  by  adual  intercourle,  and  un- 
iefs  that  degree  of  fortitude  is  acqui¬ 
red,  which  perhaps  can  only  arife 
from  frequent  conflids  terminating  in 
vidory. 

“  With  refped  to  literary  Improve¬ 
ment,  1  think  that  a  boy  of  parts  will 
be  a  better  fcholar,  if  educated  at  a 
fchool,  than  at  home.  The  reafon 
is,  that  in  a  fchool  many  circum- 
fiances  co-operate  to  force  his  own 
perfoual  exertion,  on  which  depends 
the  increafe  of  mental  ftrength,  and 
of  courfe  improvement,  infinitely 
more  than  on  the  infirudion  of  any 
preceptor  whatfoever. 

Many  of  the  arguments  in  fuppor!: 
of  this  opinion  mufi  be  common,  for 
their  truth  is  obvious.  Emulation 
cannot  be  excited  without  rivals  ;  and 
without  emulation,  infirudion  will  be 
always  a  tedious,  and  often  a  iruitlefs 
labour.  It  is  this  which  warms  the 
paflions  on  the  fide  of  ail  that  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  more  than  counterba¬ 
lances  the  weight  of  temptations  to 
vice  and  idlenefs.  The  boy  of  an  in¬ 
genuous  mind,  who  fiands  at  the 
head  of  his  clafs,  ranks,  in  the  micro- 
cofni  of  a  fchool,  as  a  hero,  and  his 
feelings  are  karcely  lefs  elevated.-—^ 
He  will  fpare  no  pains  to  maintaia 
his  honourable  poit ;  and  his  compe¬ 
titors,  if  they  have  fpirit,  wall  be  no  lefs 
aflidiious  to  fupplant  him.  No  feve- 
rity,  no  painful  confinement,  no  harlh. 
menaces  wfii  be  ntctiTar}'.  Emul^ 
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«  The  formation  of  connexions 
which  may  contribute  to  future  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  of  friendfhips  which 
cannot  eafily  be  difTolved,  has  always 
been  a  powerful  argument  in  fupport 
of  the  preference  ot  public  fchoois.— 
Such  connexions  and  fuch  friendlhips 
have  been,  and  may  be  formed.  The 
opportunity  which  public  fchoois  af- 
ford,  is  certainly  an  additional  cir- 
cumftance  in  recommendation  of 
them.  But  I  cannot  omit  expreflln^ 
my  difapprobation  of  the  praXice 
which  has  fometimes  prevailed,  of 
fending  a  fon  to  fchool  merely  to 
form  connexions.  One  reafon  is, 
that  a  fon,  in  fuch  cafes,  has  been 
ufually  inftriiXed  at  home,  to  pay  a 
fervile  deference  to  thofe  of  his  fchool- 
feilows  who  are  likely  to  be  cliftln- 

guilhed  by  future  rank  or  fortune _ 

By  this  fubmiflion  he  has  acquired  a 
meannefs'of  mind  highly  difgraceful 
to  a  man  of  liberal  education.  He 
has  entered  into  a  voluntary  flavery, 
for  the  felf-abafement  and  inconve- 
niences  of  which  no  emoluments  can 
compenfate  ;  and  he  has  not  unrre- 
quently  been  fruftrated  in  his  expec¬ 
tation  even  of  profit ;  for  it  fo  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  fervility  which  accom¬ 
modates  the  great  man  often  renders 
the  voluntary  dependant  contempriblc 
in  his  fight.  After  many  years  fer- 
vituile,  the  greedy  expeXant  is  often 
difmified,  as  he  deferves,  unrewarded. 
But  let  him  gain  what  he  may,  it 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  dearly  pur- 
c haled  at  the  price  of  the  confeious 
dignity  of  a  manly  independence.— 
Thofe  difinterelled  friendlhips  which 
are  formed  at  public  fchoois,  from  a 
real  congeniality  of  fentiments  and 
tafte,  will  certainly  contribute  much 
to  comfort,  and  perhaps  to  advance¬ 
ment.  Experience  proves,  that  they 
are  more  durable  than  thofe  formed 
at  any  fubfequent  period. 

“  A  great  degree  of  bodily  exer- 
cife  is  necefiary  for  boys.  Nature 
has  taken  care  to  provide  for  this 
ncceflity,  by  giving  them  a  propenfitf 


tion  will  efTeX  in  the  bed  manner  the 
mod  valuable  purpofes ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  will  caufe,  in  the  bofoin  of 
the  fcholar,  a  plealure  truly. enviable. 
View  him  in  his  feat,  turning  his 
Lexicon  with  the  greated  alacrity  ; 
and  then  turn  to  the  pupil  in  the 
clofet,  who,  with  languid  eye,  is  po 
ring,  in  folitude,  over  a  lelfon  wdiich 
he  naturally  confiders  as  the  bane  of 
his  enj»»yment,  and  confeqnently  feels 
no  other  wifh  than  to  get  it  over  as 
foon  as  he  can  with  impunity.  It  is 
irue,  a  private  tutor  may  do  good  by 
praife  ;  but  what  is  folitary  praife  to 
the  glory  of  danding  in  a  didinguilh- 
cd  pod  ot  honour,  the  envy  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  a  whole  fchool  ? 

“  The  fchool-boy  has  the  bed 
chance  of  acquiring  that  confidence 
and  fpirit  which  is  necefiary  to  dif- 
play  valuable  attainments.  Exceffive 
diffidence,  balhfulnefs,  and  indolence 
retard  the  acquifition  of  knowledge, 
and  de^lroy  its  due  effeX  when  ac¬ 
quired.  They  are  the  caufe  of  pain 
to  their  pofiTelTors,  and  commonly  do 
injudice  to  their  real  abilities,  and 
hurt  their  intered.  It  is  one  circum- 
Aance  in  public  fchoois,  which  tends 
to  give  the  fcholars  a  due  degree  of 
confidence,  that  public  examination 
or  eleXion  days  are  ufnally  edablidi- 
ed  in  them  ;  when,  befides  the  exa¬ 
mination,  which,  if  undergone  wfith 
credit,  infpires  courage,  orations  are 
i'poken  before  numerous  auditors. — 
This  mud  greatly  contribute  to  take 
olF  that  timidity  which  has  filenced 
many  able  perfons  brought  up  to  the 
bar,  and  to  the  pulpit.  The  neceffity 
of  making  a  good  appearance  on 
public  days,  caufes  a  great  degree  of 
attention  to  be  paid,  to  the  art  of 
fpeaking;  an  art,  which,  from  the 
defeX  of  early  culture,  has  been  to¬ 
tally  wanting  in  fome  of  our  bed  di¬ 
vines  ;  many  of  whom  never  gave  fa- 
lisfaXion  to  a  common  audience  in 
preaching  thofe  compofitions  which, 
when  publilhed,  have  been  admired 
ia  the  clofeU 
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to  p^ay.  But  they  never  enter  into  1  fcholars  is  educated  in  public  than  in. 
the  puerile  diverfions  with  proper  |  private  fchools  is  not  to  be  denied ; 
fpirit  but  with  boys.  He  then  wh«  j  but  then  we  mud  take  this  conlidera- 
is  placed  a',  afchool  has  the  bed  op-  I  tion  along  with  us,  that  for  one  pupil 


I  portunity  of  anfvvering  the  intentions 
I  of  n.iture,  in  taking  that  condauc  ex- 
I  eicife  which  contributes  equally  to 
ftrength  of  body  and  vigour  of  mind. 

I  may  add  to  the  many  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  fchool-cducation, 
the  pleafure  and  enjoyment  of  the 
pupil.  Placed  in  a  little  fociety  of 
members  like  liimfelf,  he  finds  ample 
fcope  for  the  exertion  of  his  various 
powers  and  propenfitiv He  has 
friends  and  play- fellows  condancly  at 
hand  ;  and  the  bufy  fcene  palTing  be- 
f  ;re  him  is  a  never  failing  fource  of 
amufement. 

“  The  private  pupil  languifhes  in 
folitude,  deprived  of  many  of  thefe 
advantages,  or  enjoying  them  imper- 
fedly.  He  feels  but  little  emulation; 
he  coritra<5ls  a  difiidence ;  he  makes 
few  friendfhips,  for  want  of  opportu¬ 
nity  ;  he  is  fecluded  from  the  mod 
healthy  exercifes ;  and  his  early  youth, 
the  pleafant  fpring  of  life,  is  fpent  in 
a  pa  n-  uJ  confinen  eat. 

But  vet  there  are  a  few  circum- 
dances  which  will  render  private  edu- 
.  cation  the  mod  proper.  Thefe  are, 
uncomfuon  meeknefs  of  difpofition, 
natural  weaknefs  of  underdanding, 
bodily  infirmity,  any  remarkable  de¬ 
fend  of  the  fenfes,  and  any  lingular 
deformity.  Boys  in  thefe  circiim- 
ftances  fhould  be  treated  like  thofe 
lender  plants,  which,  unable  to  bear 
the  weather,  are  placed  under  glades, 
and  in  the  fhelter  of  the  green-houfe. 
The  oak  will  flourifli  bed  in  an  open 
expofure.” 

It  mud  be  confefied  that  Mr  Knox’s 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
he  maintains  are,  many  of  them, 
plaufible  and  ingenious ;  neverthe- 
lefs,  we  cannot  altogether  concur 
with  him  in  his  fentiments  on  this 
fubjeft.  ■ 

That  a  greater  proportion  of  good 


who  is  educated  privately,  hundreds 
go  through  the  d  fclpline  of  a  pubi  c 
fchool.  Add  to  this,  that  when  ci.i  « 
dren,  who  have  their  f)rtunes  to 
make,  difeover  any  driking  fuperio- 
r  ty  of  parts  or  underdanding,  it  is 
uiual  for  parents  to  place  them  at 
foine  of  ti  c  great  public  fchools,  not 
only  with  a  view  to  college  prefer¬ 
ments,  but  alfo  for  the  opportunity 
of  making  conne^dions  which  may 
promote  their  future  advancement  iu 
the  world.  Impolitic  as  this  lad  mo¬ 
tive  will  prcfeiitly  appear  to  be,  it 
fends  many  a  boy  of  genius  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  fchool,  who  would  otherwife  have 
been  educated  privately  It  is  con¬ 
tended,  that  in  public  fchools  emula¬ 
tion  a(ds  as  a  ftlmulus  to  indudry ; 
this,  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  is  a 
material  advantage;  ytt,  ikrely,  it 
may  be  introduced,  in  f.)me  degree 
at  lead,  into  a  fcheme  of  private  edu¬ 
cation.  There  lieems  to  be  no  necef- 
fity  that  the  private  tutor  Ibould  have 
but  one  foliiary  pupil ;  any  number  of 
pupils,  not  Intel  fering  with  the  oec'  - 
nomy  of  a  private  family,  feems  udfi- 
ciencly  comparihle  with  the  idea  of 
private  pupilage.  If  tlure  be  but 
two,  emulation  will  not  fail  to  ()r;e- 
ratc.  The  argument  drawn  from 
the  advantages  of  making  connetdions 
at  f'chof)!  with  thole  who  are  born  to 
the  expectation  of  rank  and  fortune, 
is  certainly  a  feeble  one.  Connetdious 
of  that  kind  are  frequently  as  fatal  to 
worldly  intcred,  as  they  are  to  mo¬ 
ral,  pernicious  and  deihni^ive. — 
They  are,  in  Ihort,  tickets  la  a  lotr 
tery,  in  w  hich  there  are  more  th.oi  a 
hundred  blanks  to  a  prize.  It  is  pof^ 
iible  tliar  one  boy  in  a  hundred  may 
avail  himfelf  of  them,  but  what  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  ninety  and  nii  e  ?  If 
their  dilpofitions  be  pudive  an  1  com¬ 
plying,  they  are  in  ureat  dan  c.*  of 
becoming  fervile  and  dependent;  if 
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fpirited  and  generous,  they  will  In 
fubfequent  life  endeavour  to  aflbciate 
with  their  former  fchool-fellows  on 
terms  of  equality,  with  refpeft  to  ex¬ 
pence,  they  will  affedt  their  manner 
of  living,  and  adopt  their  extrava¬ 
gance.  It  is  needlefs  to  point  out 
the  confequence.  The  debt  and 
ruin  in  which  fo  many  young  men  of 
fmall  fortunes,  efpecially  at  the  uni- 
verfities,  are  every  day  involving 
themfelves,  are  too  certain  proofs  ot 
what  we  have  advanced. 

(To  be  Loncluded  in  cur  next.) 

Journal  of  Captain  Cook’/  laft  Voyage 
to  the  Pacific  Oce  on  Difcovcry ; 
Performed  in  the  Tears  1776,  1777* 
1778,  1779.  ^vo.  6/.  in  boards, 
Newberry* 


til  the  account  by  authority  ftall  be 
publilhed. 

The  two  Chips  employed  in  this  voy. 
age  were  the  Difcovery  and  Refolu- 
tion,  which  failed  in  the  fummer  of 
1776.  The  firft  objedl  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  was  to  carry  back  Omai  to  O- 
taheite  ;  and  the  next,  to  proceed  on 
the  difcovery  of  the  north-well  paf- 
fage.  The  editor  of  the  Journal  gives 
the  following  account  of  Omai,  from 
Mr  Fofter. 


Omai  has  been  confidered  either 
as  remarkably  ftupid,  or  very  intelli¬ 
gent,  according  to  the  different  al¬ 
lowances  which  were  made  by  thofe 
who  judged  of  his  abilities.  His  lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  deftitute  of  every 
harlh  confonant,  and  where  every 
word  ends  with  a  vowel,  had  fo  little 
exercifed  his  organs  of  fpeech,  that 
they  were  wholly  unfit  to  pronounce 
the  more  complicated  Englilh  founds; 
and  this  phyfical  or  rather  habitual 
defetft,  has  too  often  been  mifconllru- 
ed.  Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
was  immediately  introduced  into  ge¬ 
neral  company,  led  to  the  moll  fplen- 
did  entertainments,  and  prefenced  at 
court  amidft  a  brilliant  circle  of  the 
firft  nobility.  He  naturally  imitated 
that  eafy  and'elegant  politcncfs  which 
is  fo  prevalent  in  all  thofe  places  ;  he 
adopted  the  maimers,  the  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  amufements  of  his  compa¬ 
nions,  and  gave  many  proofs  of  a 
quick  perception  and  lively  fancy. 
Among  the  inftances  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  I  need  only  mention  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  game  of  chefs,  in  which 
he  had  made  an  amazing  proficiency. 
The  multiplicity  of  objedls  which 
crowded  upon  him,  prevented  him 
from  paying  due  attention  to  thofe 
particulars,  which  would  have  been 
beneficial  to  himfelf  and  his  country¬ 
men  at  his  return.  He  was  not  able 
to  form  a  general  comprehenfive 
view  of  our  whole  civilized  fyftem, 
and  to  abftradt  from  thence  what  ap¬ 
peared  moft  ftrikingly  uieful  and  ap- 


The  feveivtl  voyages  lately  per¬ 
formed  round  the  world  have 
been  obje<fts  of  public  curiofity :  but 
the  laft,  in  particular,  on  account  of 
the  important  view  with  which  it  was 
projedled,  excited  uncommon  expec¬ 
tation*  The  hope  of  difeovering  a 
north-weft  paffage  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  feems  now  to 
be  for  ever  extinguifhed.  We  have 
only  to  regret,  that  fo  valuable  a  na¬ 
vigator  as  Captain  Cook,  with  whom 
we  may  join  his  fucceffbr,  Captain 
Clarke,  fhould  have  been  added  to  the 
other  vidlims  which,  fince  the  fifteenth 
century,  have  periftied  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  this  enterprize. 

Of  the  name  of  the  author  or  editor 
of  this  Journal  we  are  not  informed  ; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  determine  in 
refpeft  of  its  authenticity*  The  edi¬ 
tor,  however,  affirms,  that  what  im¬ 
mediately  relates  to  the  obje(n:  of  the 
voyage,  the  places  the  fliips  vilited, 
and  the  reception  of  Omai  at  Otaheite, 
are  in  general  related  with  fidelity, 
though  the  colouring,  on  foine  occa- 
fions,  be  perhaps  a  little  heightened. 
We  doubt  not,  that  many  readers,  in 
reliance  on  this  declaration,  will  have 
vecoiu'fe  to  the  prefent  narrative,  un¬ 
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pllcable  to  the  improvement  of  his 
country.  His  fenfes  were  charmed 
by  beauty,  fymmetry,  harmony,  and 
magnificence  ;  they  called  aloud  for 
gratification,  and  he  was  accu Homed 
to  obey  their  voice.  The  continued 
round  of  enjoyments  left  him  no  time 
to  think  of  his  future  life  ;  and  being 
deftitute  of  the  genius  of  a  TupaYa, 
whofe  fuperior  abilities  would  have 
enabled  him  tO;  form  a  plan  for 
his  own  condu<51,  his  underhand 
ing  remained  unimproved.  Alter 
having  fpcnt  near  two  years  in 
England,  Mr  Fofter  adds,  that  his 
judgment  was  in  its  infant  ftiiie,  and 
therefore  (when  he  was  preparing  to 
return)  he  coveted  ahnoH  every  thing 
he  faw,  and  particularly^that  which 
ainufed  him  by  Ibme  unexpected  tf- 
fed  :  to  gratify  his  childilh  inclina¬ 
tions,  as  it  fiiould  feem,  rather  than 
from  any  other  motives,  he  was  in 
dulged  with  a  portable  organ,  an 
eledirical  machine,  a  coat  of  mail,  and 
a  fuit  of  armour.” 

We  are  informed,  that  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  velTels  at  Otalieite,  the 
riches  of  Oinai,  and  the  favour  Ihewn 
him  by  Captain  Cook,  excited  much 
envy  and  jealoufy  among  the  chiefs 
of  that  ifland.  The  feveral  ofticers, 
and  Omai,  were  foon  invited  to  dine 
with  King  Otoo.  The  dinner  con- 
filled  of  filh  and  fowl  of  various 
kinds,  dreffed  after  their  manner  ; 
barbicued  pigs,  ftew^d  yams,  and 
fruits  of  the  moil  delicious  flavour, 
all  ferved  with  an  eafe  and  regularity 
that  is  feldom  to  be  found  at  Euro¬ 
pean  tables,  when  the  ladies  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  making  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  As  foon  as  dinner  was  ovei*, 
the  guefts  were  conducted  to  the 
theatre,  where  v/as  in  readinefs  a  com¬ 
pany  of  players  to  perform  a  drama¬ 
tic  entertainmen'. 

«  The  d  rama,  fays  the  editor,  was 
regularly  divided  into  three  ads  :  the 
firft  confifted  of  dancing  and  dumh- 
&ew  5  the  fecond,  of  comedy,  w'hich 


to  thofe  who  underftood  the  language 
was  very  laughable,  as  Omai  and  the 
natives  appeared  highly  diverted  the 
whole  time  ;  the  lait  was  a  niufical 
piece,  in  w'hich  the  young  princeffes 
were  the  foie  performers.  There 
w^ere  between  the  ads  fome  feats  of 
arms  exhibited.  The  combatants 
were  armed  wuth  lances  and  clubs. 
One  made  the  attack,  the  other  Itood 
upon  the  defenfive.  He  w^ho  made 
the  attack  brandilhed  his  lance,  and 
either  threw,  pulh^d  or  ufed  it  in  aid 
of  his  club.  He  who  w^as  oii  the  de- 
ieiifive  (luck  the  point  of  his  lance  ia 
the  ground,  in  an  obiicjiie  diredion, 
fo  that  the  upper  part  rofe  above  his 
head,  and  hv  obferving  the  eve  of  his 
enemy,  parried  his  blows  or  llrokcs 
by  the  snotion  of  his  lance,  bv  his 
dexterity  at  this  Euanccuvre  he  turned 
alide  the  lance,  and  it  was  rare  that 
he  was  hurt  by  the  club.  If  his  an- 
tagonift  Hruck  a.t  his  legs,  he  lliewcd 
his  agility  by  jumping  over  the  club  ; 
and  if  at  his  head,  lie  was  no  lefs 
nimble  in  croiicliing  under  it.  Their 
dexterity  confided  chiefly  in  the  de¬ 
fence,  otherwlfe  the  combat  might 
have  been  taial,  w^hich  always  ended 
in  good  humour.''  i 

On  the  arrival  of  Omai's  mother,* 
and  feveral  of  his  relations,  they  tef» 
tified  their  joy  at  his  return  by  llrik- 
ing  their  face  and  arms  with  lhai  ks 
teeth,  till  they  were  all  over  befmear- 
ed  with  blood.  [To  be  continued.')^ 

Lettfrs  froyn  an  Englifh  Traveller 
in  Spain  in  1778,  on  the  Okigin 
and  Progress  of  Poetry  in  that 
Kingdom  ;  nvith  occajlonal  RejicSilons 
on  planners  and  Cnjioms  ;  and  Illuf^ 
ra  iions  of  the  Roniayice  of  Don 
Quixotte.  Adorned  *with  Portraitf 
of  the  7?!nJ}  eminent  Poets, 

5  /.  3  t/.  in  boards.  Baldwin,  Lon¬ 
don. 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  en¬ 
tertaining  performance,  which 
polfeifes  the  attradive  charm  of  no- 
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velty,  being  the  firft  produ<flion  of  the 
Biitiih  prefs  upon  the  fuhjcd  ;  it  is 
likewife  a  well-timed  pubiicntion,  as 
a  proper  companion  t6  War  ton's 
Hiftory  of  Englilh  Poetry,  and  we 
with  the  plan  was  compieated,  by 
tracing  the  origin  and  marking  the 
progrefs  of  the  art  of  poetry  in  every 
civilized  nation  of.  Europe. 

The  unknown  traveller  who  has 
favoured  us  with  the  prefent  view  of 
Spanilh  poetry,  and  memoirs  of  the 
moll  eminent  Spanilh  poets,  poffelfes 
a  degree  of  modefty  not  commonly 
to  be  found  in  travellers, — he  not 
only  conceals  his  name,  but  fpeaks 
with  much  diffidence  in  his  preface 
of  his  performance,  which  he  is  plea- 
fed  to  call  only  the  tkeleton  of  a  gi¬ 
gantic  figure,  vvhofe  proportions,  like 
the  Farnefian  Hercules,  are  more 
calily  admired  than  defcribcd.  For 
our  own  part,  vve  think  he  has  given 
the  figure  perfetfl  in  miniature,  and 
fufficiently  fatisfadtory  for  the  Englifh 
critic,  who  cannot  be  defirous  of  a 
k  voluminous  hiftory  of  Spanilh  poetry, 
P  Our  ingenious  author,  when  he  was 
travelling  through  Spain,  was  at  a 
lofs  to  find  out  any  fubject  in  nature 
or  art  that  had  not  been  before  de¬ 
fcribcd  by  the  Englifli  travellers  in 
late  publications  of  tours  thro'  that 
kingdom  ;  at  length  he  reficdled  that  | 
the  mountain  of  ParnalTus  had  not 
been  vifited  by  his  fore-runners,  and> 
tliat  the  Spanilh  mufe  had  tuned  her 
lyre  without  being  difturbed  by  the 
unb allowed  ftep  of  the  rambling 
ft  anger.  From  this  mount  he  has 
culled  the  choiceft  flowers,  and  with 
a  delicate  and  judicious  care  has 
tranfplanted  them  iii  the  garden  of 
Britilh  literature. 

In  the  firft  letter  dated  from  Bar- 
jbelona,  we  have  the  following  fami¬ 
liar  and  pleafing  introdudtion  to  his 
fubjedl : — You  acquainted  me  that 
you  had  already  begun  to  read  Don 
Quixotte  in  its  original  language,  and 
the  celebrated  Spanilh  tranflation  of 
the  Amintor  of  Taffo,  by  Jauregui, 


tniind  in  Uon  kipixote's  library,  and 
fo  highly  prailed  by  Cervantes.  You 
requeued  my  opinion  concerning  the 
poetry  of  Spain,  with  fome  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  their  poets,  the  time 
when  they  flouriflied,  and  where  ihcir 
works  were  printed.  SenfibJc  how 
unequal  1  am  to  the  talk,  I  promiicd 
however  to  give  you,  in  the  courfe  of 
my  tour,  a  flight  Iketch  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  progrefs  of  national  poetry 
in  that  kingdom,  to  trace  its  vicilli- 
tudes  through  the  mazes  of  hiftory 
and  conqueft,  after  the  irruption  of 
the  northern  hive,  and  fucceeding  in- 
vafion  of  the  Saracens  ;  finally,  its 
improvement  from  the  Trobadours 
as  well  as  flouriftiing  ftate  under  the 
Kings  of  Callile  ;  particularly  after 
they  had  driven  out  the  Moors  and 
difeovereJ  a  new  world,  furniflilng 
additional  feenes  to  the  fancy  of  »^he 
poet,  and  unexplored  regions  to  the 
elegant  pen  of  the  hiftorian.  I  arri¬ 
ved  at  this  famous  city  after  a  pl^.a- 
fant  paflage  of  feven  days  from  Gf?- 
noa.  Our  vcflel  was  filled  with  a 
motley  colledion  of  pafiengers,  ron- 
fifting  of  Spanilh  tumblers  returni.  g 
to  Valencia,  Italian  acftrelTes  and  lid- 
lers,  recruiting  ferjeants,  pilgrii;  s, 
and  friars.  As  the  weather  w::s  fine, 
we  were  continually  entertained  upon 
deck  v;ith  the  Ihrlll  fife  of  thefoldur, 
the  jarring  found  of  a  dllfonant  gui¬ 
tar,  the  din  of  the  caftanets,  with 
the  fandango  dance,  and  the  love- 
fongs  of  the  adrefles,  all  of  which 
were  occafionally  interruptt  d  by  the 
grave  difcourle  of  a  venerable  friar, 
who  had  lived  many  years  at  Rome, 
and  w^as  now  returning  home  wrapt 
up  in  monaftic  forms  and  regulations. 
— So  much  for  mufic.  Let  me  now 
return  to  the  poets." 

In  this  lively  manner  our  traveller 
proceeds  throughout  his  tour;  and 
having  thus  explained  his  defign,  wc 
will  not  at  prefent  anticipate  the 
pleafure  the  reader  will  experience  in 
the  perufal  of  this  volume ;  but  we 
(hall  t^ke  a  future  opportunity  to  e)(- 
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tra5l  a  few  of  the  moft  entertaining 
memoirs  from  it. 

The  New  Annual  Register  ; 
General  Repofitory  of  Hijiory^  Politics^ 
and  Literature  for  the  Tear  1780. 
To  nuhich  it  prefixed^  a  f?ort  Review 
of  the  principal  Tranf anions  of  the 
prefent  Reign.  %vo.  6  x.  Robin- 
fon,  London. 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  old  Annual  Regifter,  which 
for  many  yeai;s  has  been  publilhed 
by  Dodfley,  and  has  conftantly  re¬ 
ceived  the  fupport  of  the  public. 
From  what  caule  we  wmH  not  pretend 
to  afcertain,  fuch  unpardonable  de¬ 
lays  have  attended  the  publication 
of  that  edablilhed  w'ork  within  thele 
few  years,  that  it  no  longer  deferved 
the  title  of  an  annual  regiller,  and 
we  can  alfure  the  proprietors  that 
the  complaint  became  univcrfal.  The 
regifter  of  the  hiftory,  politics,  and 
literature  of  an  expired  year,  undoubt¬ 
edly  ought  to  make  its  appearance  as 
early  as  poftible  in  the  current  year, 
othervvife  it  is  no  longer  ufeful  as  a 
regifter,  and  common-place  book  to 
he  referred  to,  by  the  gentleman,  the 
writer,  the  ftudent,  or  the  fenator, 
who  wants  its  aftiftance  upon  various 
occalions.  We  have  heard  indeed 
that  one  part  of  the  wmrk  could  not 
be  prepared  early  in  the  enfuing 
year,  becaufe  it  depended  upon  a 
gentleman  who  could  not  be  hurried 
in  his  undertaking,  it  being  a  volun¬ 
tary  contribution  to  the  proprietor. 
I3u.  this  is  no  excufe  ;  the  proprietor 
met  with  fo  much  encouragement 
from  the  public,  that  after  politely 
thanking  his  benefactor,  he  Ihould 
have  told  him,  that  it  w^as  his  duty 
to  employ  fome  profeftional  writer 
to  compile  that  part  earlier,  and  to 
reward  him  with  liberality  propor¬ 
tioned  to  that  encouragement.  What 
.man  in  his  fenfes  could  re,(l  fatisfied 
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with  having  the  Annual  Regifter  for 
1779  delivered  in  December  1780; 
perhaps  the  year  1781  might  com¬ 
mence  before  it  reached  the  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  la  a  word, 
the  remilTnefs  of  bookfeilers,  wath  re- 
rpeCt  to  eltablilhed  books,  is  highly 
reprehenlible,  and  mu  ft  in  the  end 
meet  with  its  proper  punilhment,— 
that  of  better  executed  works  being 
produced  on  ihe  lame  plans. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  we  fnall 
now  give  our  opinion  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  new  undertaking. 

The  fummary  of  the  principal  tranf- 
acbons  of  tlie  prefent  reign  is  drawn 
up  with  great  judgment,  coolnefs, 
and  impartiality  ;  it  enables  the  en- 
conragers  cf  the  New  Regifter  to  re- 
freih  their  niemoi  ies,  and  by  connec¬ 
ting  the  events  of  former  years  with 
the  hiftory  of  the  laft,  to  make  a  new 
iera  for  the  commencement  of  new 
annals. 

The  Parliamentary  hiftory  Is  am¬ 
ple,  and  properly  arranged.  The 
principal  occurrences  of  the  year, 
and  the  public  papers,  appear  to  be 
authentic,  accurate,  and  well  digef- 
ted.  The  extracts  from  the  literary 
productions  of  the  prefs,  in  the  coiirfoi 
of  the  year,  are  judlcioufty  felected^ 
and  arranged  under  proper  heads. 
But  in  the  mifcellaneous,  philolbphi- 
cal,  biographical,  and  literary  papers, 
we  fiiid  nothing  original,  as  we  ex¬ 
pected  ;  moft  of  thefe  liere  contained 
having  appeared  in  our  own  Mil'ctl- 
lany,  and  almoft  every  publication  of 
of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  fome 
months  ago.  We  vroul  j  like  wife  re¬ 
commend  to  the  editor  the  obtain¬ 
ing  more  original  poetry, even  y  article 
of  wliich  in  this  volume,  except  two 
pieces,  v/e  have  already  laid  befen'e  our 
readers.  To  this  end,  the  proprietor 
inuft  folicil  corrcfp  jndence  ag.ilnft  the 
next  year,  and  not  fervllely  iollow  tlie 
degenerated  plan  of  the  old  Annual 
i  Reeuler  of  late  limes.  Let  the  edi- 
I  lor  look  back  to  the  more  remote  vo¬ 
lumes  of  that  work,  aad  he  will  had 
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in  the  mlfcellaneous  and  philofophi- 
cal  papers,  the  writings  of  the  liril 
inen  of  the  time,  not  cxtraded  from 
their  works,  but  fent  originally  to  the 
publilher,  to  aflift  and  fupport  the 


The  Revolution,  a  Novell  in  four 
Volumes.  VoLL  Sjfiall^vo.  2s.  6  d. 
Fielding,*  London. 

WE  are  informed  by  an  adver* 
ii!ement,  that  the  author  of 
this  produi5tion,  who  died  in  I774> 
was  a  youih  under  eighteen  ;  that  he 
never  had  a  ciafTical  education  ;  and 
that  at  the  time  he  compofed  this 
work,  he  earned  his  bread  by  hard 
labour.  Iri  iuclt  circuinllances,  it 
cannot  be  furpriimg,  if  he  Inoiild  not 
attain  that  fan:e,  which,  we  are  told, 
was  the  obj^-fl  of  his  arnbkion.  blc 
had,  it  feems,  defigncd  the  work  on 
the  plan  of  an  epic  poem,  and  had  at 
firft  introduced  tnachincry,  but  after 
wards  altered  thofe  p urts.  The  rna- 
nufeript,  it  is  faid,  would  make  four 
fuch  volumes  as  the  prefent  ;  and  the 
whole  was  compieated  in  the  fpace  of 
eight  or  nine  montns.  A  work  the 
production  of  fo  young  a  man,  coni' 
pofed  under  fo  great  viifadvantages, 
and  deprived  ot  his  corrections,  it 
would  be  hard  to  judge  with  any  Je 
gree  of  levcrity.  Suface  it  to  fay, 
that  the  woi  k  difeovers  an  invention 
far  beyond  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  youth  and  fituafion  of  the 
author ;  and  which,  if  employed  on 
a  more  interelling  fubjeCt,  under  the 
judgment  of  matiirer  age,  might 
fi'dve  procured  his  name  a  monument 
among  thofe  who  have  been  diltin- 
gutlhed  by  genius. 

Observations  Diseases  'which 
appeared  in  the  o?i  St  Lucia, 

in  1778  and  1779.  Small )}iVo.  zs, 
fewei.  Dilly,  JLondon. 

Mr  Rollo,  the  author  of  this 
treatife,  beij^e  a  general  ac¬ 
count  of  5t  Lucia,  gives  a  defeription 
of  the  feverai  places  in  that  iiland 


the, author  informs  us,  that  having 
cleared  the  firlt  paflages,  they  alvvavs 
gave  a  combination  of  tartar  emetic 
and  opium  in  f  liition,  after  the  cold 
ftage  began  to  difappear.  In  the  re¬ 
mittent,  the  nioil  effcdual  means  for 
procuring  a  didindt  remilllon,  was 
found  to  be  naiifeating  dofes  of  tar¬ 
tar  emetic  ;  giving,  at  the  time  of  the 
ufual  exaenbation  of  the  fever,  an 
opiate  by  itfelf,  or  combined  with  an 
antimrnial,  according  to  the  Hate  of 
the  itoinach,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
after  the  cold  ftage  of  an  intermit¬ 
tent.  In  the  dyfentery,  after  dif- 
charging  the  vitiated  contents  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  .the  beft  remedy 
was  found  to  be  opium,  affifted  by 
diet,  air,  and  cleanlinefs.  The  trea- 
tile  contains  many  obfervations  which 
.nay  be  highly  ufeful  to  pradlitioners 
ill  the  Weft  Indies  ;  and  the  author 
has  added  a  Ihort  and  judicious  ad- 
drefs  to  military  gentlemen,  on  the 
means  of  preferving  health  in  thofe 
climates.  M. 

The  Ancient  and  Modern  History 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Sieges  and 
tacks  it  has  fujlained^  &c.  By  J.  S* 
Dodd.  3/,  Murray,  London- 

This produdtion commences  with 
a  Ihort  defeription,  and  hiftori- 
cal  account  of  Gibraltar  ;  extradlcd, 
it  is  probable,  from  a  large  w  ork  on 
the  fame  fabjeeft,  publiftied  a  few  years 
ftnee,  by  an  officer  in  the  army.  So 
far  the  author  might  entertain  fome 
of  gratifying  curioiiiy  ;  but 
more  than  the  half  of  the  volume  con- 
lilts  of  a  minute,  uninterefting  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  1727.  What  purpofe 
fuch  a  narrative  can  anfwer,  we  are 
at  a  lofs  to  determine.  M. 


